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A baby in a family of 14 gets used to... 


THE 


SOUNDS OF LIVING 


By Dorothy M. Sheils 


“gna N May 15, 1937, St. Leo’s 
Church in Pawtucket, R. L., 
echoed softly to the solemn 

vows of another young couple. It 

was a beautiful day and a beauti- 
ful wedding, but hardly one that 
would attract much attention. 

True, the bride came from a fam- 

ily of nine and the groom was one 

of 12 and it was the biggest day 
of their lives. But when Ann and 

Leo Tracey look back to that 

spring morning they realize that 

since then the course of their lives 
has become synonymous with the 
word BIG. 

‘The Traceys first came to my 
attention a few months ago when 
I noticed an item about them in 
our local paper to the effect that 
Ann had given birth to her 12th 
baby. Now I don’t suppose that 


will shatter any world record, but 
what really aroused my curiosity 
was the reporter’s vivid account 
of the spic and span Tracey house- 
hold. 

“No one,” I said to my hus- 
band in that haughty, disbelieving 
voice I use when I look at what 
my five can do to a house, “can 
possibly keep a house that clean 
with 12 kids.” 

“Well, why don’t you go and 
find out,” he said as he tripped 
over Nancy’s roller skates. “You're 
the writer in this family,” he con- 
tinued, removing Mary’s doll col- 
lection from his favorite chair. 
“Maybe you'll get some ideas.” 

I glared. “For an article,” he 
added, hastily. 

I beamed. 

Ann and Leo Tracey live in a 
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small town just over the Rhode 
Island state line in Massachusetts. 
Their eight-room house with its 
freshly painted charcoal grey 
clapboards and the gleaming trim 
belie the fact that it has stood on 
this winding country road for 
more than 26 years. As I piled 
into the driveway I couldn't help 


but notice the carefully trimmed , 


shrubs; the green, almost velvet- 
like, grass. For a minute some- 
thing puzzled me about the at- 
tached two car garage, and then it 
dawned on me. The doors were 
closed and the car was in the 
garage, a situation which seldom 
exists where there are children. 
No bikes on the lawn, no overturn- 
ed wagons, no half collapsed doll 
carriages—not even several pairs of 
eyes peeping from within. She’s 
either farmed them out or hidden 
them in the attic, I thought grimly 


as I rang the bell; besides, it’s like 
they say, you can’t tell a book by 
its cover. It never entered my 
single track mind that this fam- 
ily might be an open book—it was 
open to the first page when Ann 
Tracey came to the door. 

I’m not quite sure what I ex- 
pected to find (a jet propelled, 
atomic powered female, I guess) 
but I do know that it wasn't the 
warm welcome and being made to 
feel, almost immediately, that we 
were friends and not strangers 
who had just met. 

Most of the children were home 
and they cover the 20 year span 
of the Tracey’s married life as 
well as most of the chairs and floor 
space in their charming home. Be- 
ginning at the top with rugged, 
crew-cropped Mike, who is 19, 
they read as follows: Pat, 17; Ann 
Marie, 16; Eileen, 14; Dennis, 12; 
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YOU answer that, Mother. . . 
in a way that will instill in your 
child a deep respect for parent- 
hood, and reverence for God for 
designing a beautiful plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life,” 
by Ellis W. Whiting, does for you 
as you read it, word for word, to 
your child, truthfully giving him 
or her the FACTS OF LIFE. 

OVER 100,000 COPIES SOLD 
This book is unique because: 1) the 
TRUTH is told with father and mother 
in the picture, all in child language. No 
evasions. bags *s whole concept of sex 
started ‘high, spiritual plane. 
3) EXACT. ‘WORDS supplied. 4) 
POSELY BRIEF, 48 pages, so as not 
tire child. 5) Section of delicate OUES. 
TIONS and ANSWERS for older children. 
6) Creates new appreciation of mother. 
HIGHLY ENDORSED 


In book by Sup’t. of Catholic Schools, and 


book review from St. Francis Seminary, 


concluding: “The work is highly recom- 
mended to parents by a number of cau- 
tious priests.” 


Excerpts from Msgr. J. D. Conway's re- 
view of this, book in The Catholic Messeng- 
“TI don’t mind giving him (the 
a free assist, because the book 
will prevent 
the curious little mind from experimen 
me, and a_ feeling of guilt.’-—“An 
above all, it will establish that confidence 
and frankness which is going to be so 
necessary ten or twelve years later when 
real problems arise. And thus will save 
"teen agers from coming to me, or some 
other priest, with | questions they wouldn’t 
re ask mother 
MO NEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Price in attractive new format is $1.00. 
If not HIGHLY PLEASED, return in ten 
and money will be promptly refu ke 
ed. Just wrap a dollar bill in sheet of 
paper on which is PRINTED your name 
and address and mail in nearest mail box 
to the pee, No C.O.D. orders ac- 
cepted because of time involved. 


STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 912 W. LORAIN ST., APPLETON, WIS. 


Stephen, nine; Susan, seven; Gar- 
Xt six; Richard, four; Terrence, 

ree; Kevin, 18 months; and the 
bit of soft, pink fluff who is Kathy 
and all of six months. 

I’m out of breath but not finish- 
ed yet. There’s also a boxer dog 
by the name of Rocky who sniffs 
suspiciously at visitors and then 
growls contentedly as _ several 
young Traceys try to straddle his 
broad and willing back for a trip 
around the kitchen. He carries 
himself with an air of bored in- 
difference but at the same time 
exhibits a certain amount of pride 
in being able to own up to 14 
masters. 

Next in line are two chickens, 
and a duck whose fate has never 


been quite determined — only 
vaguely suggested at by a friend 
who inadvertently let slip that, 
“there’s nothing like a good roast 
duck dinner.” 

And then there’s the burro that 
Leo bought for the children last 
Christmas. They keep him down 
in the barn in back of the house 
ever since he discovered that he 
could open the garage door by 
crossing the electric bean that con- 
trols it. He also developed the un- 
happy faculty for sitting in the 
middle of the road which result- 
ed in a collision with the driver of 
an automobile who didn’t believe 
what he saw. The burro came out 
without a scratch but the car was- 
nt as fortunate. 


‘ 
‘Moth here do babies come from?” 
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Finally there was the goat who 
eame to a. dramatic and untimely 
end by hanging himself. It seems 
that. Leo had tied him out in the 
barn and the poor thing just got 
too lonesome. He made a flyin 
leap through an open window | 
found that if you have enough 
rope — you can finish the quota- 
tion. 

Leo Tracey has worked hard for 
most of his 44 years. His quick 
Irish wit, his ceaseless energy and 
determination have gone far to 
overcome the handicap of not con- 
tinuing his education after grad- 
uating from St. Leo’s grammar 
school. For many years he worked 
as a machinist going to school at 
night to study mathematics. Ten 
years ago, the dream he had cher- 
ished became a reality, when he 
bought his own business: The 
Tracey Gear, Inc., in Pawtucket, 
R.I. 

When I asked what kind of dis- 
ciplinary methods he used with 
his 12 offspring his handsome face 
broke out in a wide grin. _ 

“Well, I don’t exactly spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” he said 
bending down to pick up Terry 
who had been clamoring for at- 
tention. “But on the other hand 
I don’t go around hitting them for 
everything they do.” 

As he talked, Kevin had climb- 
ed up on his lap pushing Terry to 
one side — a wail of protest was 
the result. “See what I mean,” he 
sighed. “I'd be cracking them 24 
hours a day. Besides, Ann does 
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“most of that. She’s around them 
more than I am.” : 

Ann readily admitted-that she 
hands out more of the punishment 
and from her gentle manner I 
might imagine that it would be 
more of the cookies, too. She’s a 
small, blonde woman whose spark- 
ling blue eyes radiate friendliness 
and warmth from behind dark 
framed glasses. Looking at her 
you wonder how she can manage 
12 children and a home and still 
retain such an unruffled compos- 
ure, or even the trim figure that 
would do justice to a fashion 
model. 

Even as I was talking she had 
changed the seven youngest into 
their night clothes without so 
much as a murmur. She had even 
managed to cut finger and toe 
nails on Gary, Ricky, Te and 
Kevin. Even little Kathy had been 
given her bottle and tucked in her 
crib for the night. Ann’s quiet ef- 
ficiency doesn’t stand out in big, 
bold letters; it’s reflected in the 
way 14-year-old Eileen keeps tabs 
on her younger brothers and sis- 
ters and in the way she says, “I'll 
fix Kathy for you now, mom.” 
Not, “when do you want me to,” 
or “I'll do it later,” but, “I'll do it 
for you now.” 

Perhaps that’s a small part of 
the success of the Tracey family— 
each one working for the other. 
For certainly no one could run a 
family of that size without cooper- 
ation. 


When I asked if I could see the 
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rest of their home (we had been 
in the kitchen) not only Leo and 
Ann jumped to escort me but all 
the little ones as well. The famil- 
iar trail of grubby fingermarks, 
nicked furniture, forgotten clothes 
and cluttered toys was conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Even the bath- 
room which is sometimes a catch- 
all for dirty clothing, soiled dia- 
pers and imaginary trips around 
the. world in a dirt-laden tub was 
spotlessly clean. It seemed almost 
ridiculous for them to apologize 
for a mark on the wall paper that 
had been caused by a leaky roof. 

“It’s amazing,” I said, “simply 
amazing.” 

We had gone into the bedroom 
that Kathy shares with her par- 
ents. Ann flicked on the overhead 
light and its bright glare fell 
harshly across the sleeping baby. 

“Shel awaken,” I whispered. 

“Not this one,” Ann said. 
“When you have 11 brothers and 
sisters and a father who’s either 
knocking out or building up a v..jll 

you get used to the sounds of liv- 
ing.’ 

The sounds of living. I had 
never heard it put quite that way 
before. Most people would have 
called it the infernal din of every- 
day living. I rolled it over in my 
mind and thought about it as we 
made our way to the cellar. 

Their basement is in the pro- 
cess of being “fixed up.” The for- 
mer owners had done a small play 
room, but Leo has knocked down 
partitions and extended it to what 
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will be over 30 feet of ply area. 
He showed me how the utility 
room for the washing equipment 
will be laid out and how he has 
left enough room for his work- 
shop. He pointed with pride to all 
the copper tubing he has installed, 
the new furnace, the plumbing lie 
has worked over in his spare time, 
not only in the pei remod- 
eled kitchen, but the bathroom 
and lavette he is building on the 
second floor. He has even deviséd 
an elaborate fire and burglar al- 
arm system that goes 
every room in the house. 

In his spare time (and I don’t 
know where he finds that) he and 
the boys have assembled a hot 
rod in the cellar workshop. When 
I laughed and said that it re- 
minded me of the man who built a 
boat and had to knock out the 
wall in order to get it out, he led 
me over to the wall that has al- 
ready been knocked out. He show- 
ed me how they plan to have 
sliding doors on that wall. and 
build a driveway that will run 
through the backyard to the back 
of the garage. Even before I “— 
ask, he had the answer, 
knock out the back of the gara 
wall, too.” He roared with = ae 
ter at the look of amazement on 
my face. “How else do you think 
we'd get the boat in?” he chuck- 
led. 

It’s like Ann pointed out as we 
made our way back to the kitchen. 
“Leo usually has five or six things 
going at once but he isn't like 
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some men. He always gets them 
done.” You couldn’t mistake the 
mre in her voice as she spoke of 
er husband. No more than you 
could deny the unrestrained love 
the children showered on both 
parents. 

We found Kevin on the floor 
happily licking a bowl of icing 
and from the amount on the out- 
side of him I was reminded of the 
baths that had to be given each 
day and the three loads of wash 
that had to be done daily, not to 
mention the mounds of ironing or 
the 20 years Ann has spent in 
washing diapers alone! 

Gary was blissfully devouring a 
basket of pears while Eileen (who 
at 16 is the personification of teen- 
age charm and distraction) was 
perched on the lower step of the 
hall suffering from a severe case 
of telephoneitis. 

Everything comes king size as 
far as the Traceys are concerned. 
Their clothing bill runs well over 
$75 a week and it takes two sit- 
tings to feed the family. The ice 
cream vendor simply parks in their 
driveway. He can get two hours 
business in five minutes! 

“Sure it’s a lot of work,” Ann 
Tracey said when I exclaimed 
over her busy day. “But then it’s 
a lot of fun, too. Almost like a 
game when everyone pitches in to 
help.” 

It’s extra work too, to see that 
the children attend parochial 


school, but the Traceys believe in 
a Catholic education for their 
children. And since there’s no bus 
available Leo drives them both 
ways. It’s also a bit hectic on Sun- 
day mornings when the mad 
scramble is on to attend Mass— 
that’s something else that’s done 
in two shifts. You wonder how 
they can accomplish even half of 
what they do, but when you see 
the deep trust and faith they have 
not only in God, but among them- 
selves, you begin to understand. 
And you also hope that Ann’s fer- 
vent prayers for a vocation for at 
least one of her children will be 
heard. 

The Traceys have learned a 

at deal about love and trust 
and faith; they know it can dry a 
tear-stained face or spill laughter 
into a gloomy room. They know 
the happiness of sharing each new 
experience. 

I went to the Traceys as a 
writer looking for a story, but as’ 
sometimes happens I found far 
more than that. As I drove home 
through the soft, summer night it 
suddenly occured to me that I 
couldn’t have cared less how clean 
the Tracey house was; the place 
could have been turned upside 
down and I doubt if I would have 
noticed. It was the smiling happy 
faces that I would remember, the 
complete unity that results from 
being a family that knows the 


meaning of love. 
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“There is no single supporting arm of the 
teaching Church which has a greater potential for 
serving the Church as does the Catholic press” 


THE CATHOLIC PREss— 
A TACTICAL WEAPON 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Randall 
President of the Catholic Press Association 


CATHOLIC press 


is the single most 
effective aid the Church 
has in helping to build 
a unity of faith, a unity 
of spirit, in our modern 
Catholic family. 

This statement might 
seem a bit on the wild 
side to you. Perhaps I 
should retreat a bit, not 
from my position, mind 
you, but in order to put 
the statement in a bit 
more personal framework. 
_As a priest for more than 25 
years, I have run the gamut of 
those assignments which a young 
diocesan priest accepts, from the 
first time he knocks on a_par- 
sonage door as a young ordained 
priest, to the time when he is as- 
signed the care of thousands of 
souls as pastor of a large parish. 


It has also been my good for- 


tune to have been assigned, some 
16 years ago, to my diocesan 
paper, The Catholic Courier-Jour- 
nal, of the diocese of Rochester, 
New York. In the course of those 
years, I have become intimately 
familiar with the broader purpose 
of the modern Catholic press, with 
its many newspapers, magazines, 
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pamphlets and books. As an offi- 
cer and director of the Catholic 
Press Association for the past eight 
years, I have had to discover, 
through research and study and 
literally thousands of hours of per- 
sonal contact with other editors, 
just what are the various specific 
purposes these publications serve; 
what their differences are; wh 
the work each is doing couldn't 
better be done in some other way. 

The picture of Catholic journal- 
ism which I have developed gives 
me the confidence to make that 
statement above, and which you 
very likely still think is a bit on 
the enthusiastic side. 

So let’s get to it and, at the end, 
you can decide for yourself if 
there is much to what I say. First 
off, what are the other agencies 
at the Church’s disposal which en- 
courage such a “unity of faith, 
and a unity of spirit, in our mod- 
ern Catholic family”? 

There are the spiritual agen- 
cies, of course—the Sacraments, 
the liturgy, prayer. These I would 
dismiss right away from our dis- 
cussion because in no sense does 
the Catholic press presume to 
place itself in the forward line of 
the battle of Salvation where 
these properly belong. 

These are the Church’s primary 
Wweapons—in an atomic or any 
other age—and without them the 
press would not have a faith to 
os and defend. But—we can 

ely say that the press is a sort 
of tactical weapon always stand- 
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ing in the ready to support them. 
How, do you say? 
By using all the available sourc- 
es of training and education, skill 
and intelligence in order to explain 
them fully. Take the We ven 
Box,” which is a feature of almost 
all our diocesan papers. Here, 
our editors arrange to get authori- 
tative answers to questions raised 
by readers about our faith. j 
The “Question Box” is also good 
journalism. It is the Readers’ 
Forum which you find so prevalent 
in our daily press. It is, in effect, 
a Catholic press’ adaptation of this 
of journalism. Its strength is 
e force of the truth, of answers 
prepared by authoritative people, 
but written in .the language that 
all of us can understand . . . in 
the language of journalism. . 
As you may know, these ques- 
tions cover all aspects of Catholic 
truths including moral and spiri- 
tual truths, dogma and doctrine: 
The light of the faith is also used 
in these columns to pinpoint error} 
to show false doctrines for what 
they are. 
There are other, more indirect 
ways in which the same results are 
achieved. For instance, our press 
frequently publishes articles which 
describe, in word and in pictures, 
how this parish society fostered a 
dynamic program of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart . . . how another 
group exemplified the practice of 
charity by its organized care of the 
destitute, or the sick. This same 
approach of indirection is often 
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used by the columnists, lay and 
clerical, in our newspapers and 
magazines. By showing how oth- 
ers have is the strength of 
our faith felt in their home areas, 
either in the religious sphere or in 
the practical areas of daily life, 
they encourage others to do like- 
wise. 
- You might well argue that simi- 
lar efforts to explain and defend 
the faith are made by our teachers, 
and by the leaders of our parish 
and diocesan societies. And I 
would agree that these agencies 
of the Church do a splendid job. 
_ But I do believe the Catholic 
press goes them one better. One 
is in school for so few years, for 
instance, and while I would not 
uestion the value of 
e job done in an 
instance by our schoo 
in developing the spir- 


good influence of the 
school remains with 


ward Suely WOUR 


we will agree that it 


be renewed, even GATHOLIC 


strengthened to a 
eater degree than 


PRESS 


The Catholic press 
ean serve this purpose, 
just as it can_ take 
the er ans of the 
Sunday sermon, 
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CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


which in our day, due to many 
pressures and conditions, has be- 
come an irregular thing. One 
source puts the number of Sun- 
day sermons at less than 40 per 
year, and at about 10 minutes’ 
duration. Regular reading of good 
Catholic literature can do much to 
replace the loss of this source of 
instruction and inspiration. 

As for our many parish and dio- 
cesan organizations, whose range 
of interests covers almost every 
phase of Catholic life, I might say 
I know from first-hand experience 
that the news and views and com- 
mentaries reported in the Catholic 
press frequently stimulate them to 
discussion and action. For these 
organizations, the Catholic press 


itual consciousness of 
a student, I would 
question how long the 
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is simply what it should be: a 
welcome and available source of 
reference on the mainstream of 
life in the Church, a counselor, a 
dependable guide. 

The press serves the same pur- 
pose for the family itself. In 
spite of all our efforts and hopes 
to keep the family together, each 
member necessarily must go his 
or her own way a large part of 
every day. There is a peculiar 
kind of divisiveness in our mod- 
ern life that has its effects even 
upon the closely knit family. The 
demands of life make it so, of 
course, and these demands are 
often aggravated by conditions be- 
yond our control. 

There’s the job which takes 
father 15 or 20 miles away from 
home, requires him to put 10 
hours of his day into eight hours 
of work; there’s the absence of a 
parochial school which forces the 
children into the public school, 
denies them a truly Catholic out- 
look and education; there are the 
many local activities that wives 
and mothers must give their time 
to as a “community” contribution. 

Now I don’t hold for a moment 
that, as a corrective, all members 
of the family must drop every- 
thing of an evening and wrap 
themselves up in a chair with a 
Catholic per, magazine or 


book. But I do say that the avail- 
ability of this type of literature in 
the home can make a unique con- 
tribution to the kind of unity of 
faith and of spirit that the Cath- 
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olic family should have. 

And as I hinted above, I surely 
wouldn’t propose that reading 
Catholic literature will ever take 
the place of praying the rosary 
as part of a family’s evening rou- 
tine. Or of going to Mass and 
the Sacraments together. 

But these admissions still don’t 
detract from the belief shared by 
all Catholic publishers that there 
is no single supporting arm of the 
teaching Church which has a 
greater potential for serving the 
Church as does the Catholic press. 

For one thing, the Catholic 
pe comes into your home regu- 

rly. Each week your diocesan 
paper is delivered to your door. 
Each month, or more frequently, 
the postman drops a Catholic 
magazine into your mailbox. 
They are made available so easily 
to you. All you need to reap the 
harvest they offer is to pick them 
up and begin to read. 

You might think that you can 
get along well enough without the 
Catholic press. You might have 
decided, perhaps long ago, that 
your Catholic newspaper doesn’t 
give you the kind of news you 
want . . . Catholic magazines 
don’t offer you the kind of read- 
ing you want. If so, I invite you 
to make an effort to become fami- 
liar with the new Catholic press. 

Today's Catholic press has. read- 
ing matter suitable to every read- 
ing taste and preference. Heavy 
and light, humor, good fiction, 
serious comment on. the news, 
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stories behind the news—whatever 
of reading you like, there's 
a Catholic publication to fit it. 

There’s a tremendous need to- 
day, more than ever before, to 
get Catholic literature into the 

omes of all our Catholic families. 
Perhaps no more than 50% of our 
American Catholic homes receive 
Catholic literature on a regular 
basis. These figures are not only 
depressing to those of us who de- 
vote ourselves to this great apos- 
tolate, but it is also a challenge to 
every Catholic who is conscious 
of the tremendous force—for both 
good and evil—exercised today by 
the printed word. 

In any printed media, words 
are simply used to serve ideas. 
Many of the ideas repeatedly be- 
ing thrust before us in newspa- 
pers, magazines and books (and on 
radio and television) have a great- 
er effect on the Catholic than 
anyone else, because, whether de- 
signed or not, they tend to weak- 
en his faith. Most of them need 
to be corrected, to be put under 
the microscope of Catholic prin- 
ciple. 

This is a major task of the 
Catholic press today. As journal- 
ists, Catholic editors are conscious 
of this responsibility and their ef- 
forts merit a “well done” for the 
most part. But the effect of the 
work they do is obviously limited 
by the readers they reach . . . the 
families they reach. 

_ The Catholic family is the prime 
target of the Catholic press. It 
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should also be—somehow, it must 
be made to be—the chief support 
of the press. Through local effort 
both group and __ individual, 
through gift-giving, through the 
same kind of zeal that leads us to 

to convert our non-Catholic 
friends, the Catholic family must 
soon begin to lead the way in 
helping to get Catholic literature 
into every Catholic home in its 
locality. 

The failure of our press to 
reach more Catholic families than 
it does contributes—in what num- 
bers we do not know, of course— 
to the loss of faith of thousands 
of Catholics each year. 

There is no reason to think that 
this loss won't continue, even 
grow, each year. No one is im- 
mune to the battle being waged 
arn | for the control of men’s 
minds. All of us may not know 
just what is meant by secularism, 
naturalism, relativism, or material- 
ism, but the apostles of these false 
doctrines are spreading their pro- 
paganda in terms readily under- 
stood by everyone. Wittingly or 
not, Catholics are falling prey to 
them all the time. 

This is why I say that the press 
serves the Church in a_ unique 
way, by defending it against at- 
tack and teaching the truths of 
our religion. Sure, our press, var- 
ied as it is, serves other purposes, 
too. But its primary role is to 
defend the faith, and although it 
gains greater strength all the time, 
a which can seriously 
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damage its effectiveness can be Catholic non-readers, a weakness 
readily seen by many of us who which will be overcome only by 
look to the future. the voluntary cooperation of those, 

This weakness lies in our pres- like you, who become active sup- 
ent inability to reach too many porters of the Catholic press. 


The Proverbial Woman 


(From The Irish Digest) 


A TRUTH-TELLING woman has few friends. 
—lIrish proverb. 


THERE never was a mirror that told a woman she was ugly. 
—French proverb. 


WoMEN rouge that they may not blush. 
—Italian proverb. 


MANY women would rather be beautiful than good. 
—German proverb. 


‘THe cunning wife makes her husband her apron. 
—English proverb. 


AN unscolded wife, like an uncut millstone, does not go easily. 
: —Rumanian proverb. 


Don’r kiss a homely maid—she’ll brag of it. 
—Asiatic proverb. 
._A woman either loves or hates; there is no third course. 
—Latin proverb. 


_A Buxom widow must be either married, buried, or shut up in a 
_ convent. 
—Spanish proverb. 


A YOUNG wife should be in her house but a shadow and an echo. 
«Chinese proverb. 
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MYSTERIOUS MULTIPLE 


This baffling disease, 
which afflicts an 
estimated 400,000 in the 
U.S., looms as the next 
big crippler to feel 
the brunt of 
scientific research 


WHEN Sir Au- 

gustus d’Este (a 

cousin of Eng- 

land’s Queen 

Victoria) fell ill, 
he made a careful note of his 
symptoms: he saw double, could 
scarcely. balance himself, felt 
weak all over, and parts of his 
body were numb, That was in 
1835. A century later physicians 
could do little more for the ill- 
ness he described than give it a 
name: multiple sclerosis. By now, 
however, the situation is improv- 
ing. Scientific research is re 
ing some former stumbling b 
into building blocks. 

For example, Philadelphia Bac- 
teriologist Rose Ichelson recently 
reported success in cultivating an 
obscure microbe, Spirochaeta my- 
elophthora, which she has found 


SCLEROSIS 


Condensed from 
St. Anthony Messenger 


Dr. O. A. Battista 


From this she inferred that mul- 
tiple sclerosis is caused by the 
apron and an early attack on 
the spirochete should lead to cure 
or alleviation of the disease. 

The trouble is that nothing con- 
clusive yet connects the germ with 
the disease. If MS is laid to in- 
fection, it becomes almost impos- 
sible to explain why it so rarely 
attacks both husband and wife, or 
both of identical twins. Says the 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
guardedly, “Now that Bacteriolo- 
gist Ichelson has published her 
long-awaited method for cultivat- 
ing the spirochetes, other scientists 
can check whether they are really 
found only in MS victims.” Scien- 
tists at Montefiore Hospital, New 
York and the University of Penn- 

lvania are now attempting to 


uble-check Miss Ichelson’s find- 


in the spinal fluid of MS victims. ings. 
Province, 1618 Republic Sts Cincinnati 10, Okie «13 
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Should Miss Ichelson’s report be 
verified, a therapeutic approach 
will have to be evolved. Clinicians 
have already tried, on an empirical 
basis, all -medications, antibiotics 
and biologicals they could think of 
in the hope of treating multiple 
sclerosis but all have failed. It 
seemed to them that a new sub- 
stance or method would have to 
be found. Consequently, it still 
appears that this latest clue to the 
cause of MS is not likely to provide 
an “overnight” solution to this mys- 
terious affliction, although it does 
offer the best ray of hope to be 
seen on the horizon. 

Pending the results of the inten- 
sified research now going on, we 
are all advised to learn more about 
multiple sclerosis. This baffling 
disease afflicts an estimated 400,- 
000 in the U. S. with varying de- 
grees of incapacity, usually in the 
legs and arms, often involving 
speech and vision. The damage 
which multiple sclerosis does to 
the nerve sheaths in the brain and 
spinal column may show itself in 
many forms, from a quickly in- 
capacitating attack to a 30-year 
span of relatively moderate handi- 
cap punctuated by long periods of 
comparative freedom. Today, 
thanks to the wonderful progress in 
the battle against polio, any 
sclerosis looms as the next ig 
crippler to feel the brunt 
scientific research. 

Few persons knew anythin 
about multiple sclerosis (also call. 


ed “creeping paralysis” or simply 
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“MS”) until a young woman, 
Sylvia Lawry, whose brother 
suffers with the disease, organized 
the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society in 1946. Now we know 
that Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and Heinrich Heine, the poet, 
also were afflicted with MS. 

Here are a few additional case 
histories that illustrate the way it 
sneaks up, so to speak, on its 
victims: A June bride preparing 
dinner, blacks out. She stumbles, 
falls against the stove. A young 
girl’s legs “turn to water” while 
she’s playing tennis. A young 
mother bends over the crib to 
lift her baby. Her hands go limp. 
The child falls back on the mat- 
tress, startled. A father runs to 
catch the ball. Suddenly he sees 
double—the ball falls at his feet. 
A young college graduate feels 
dizzy and weaves as he walks 
down the street. A teacher is ex- 
plaining a problem. Her tongue 
feels like a bar of iron; the words 
come garbled. A young printer is 
setting type; his fingers go numb. 
He drops a stick of type to the 
floor. Or take the case of the life- 
guard who was resting on the 
beach after a vigorous swim. An 
hour later his legs were limp and 
numb. He could not rise without 
help. Or the young housewife who 
awoke one morming to see two 
telephones by her bedside instead 
of one. Or a clerk walking to work 
who suddenly began to stagger, 
as though intoxicated. 

Alas, MS is a disease that attacks . 
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people of all classes and occupa- 
tions — taxi drivers, machinists, 
stenographers lawyers and doctors. 
Chiefly, though, it selects as its 
particular victims men and women 
between the ages of 20 and 40, 
vigorous adults who normally 
should have many years of pro- 
ductive life ahead of them. 

No one knows what causes 
multiple sclerosis; no one knows of 
a cure. No diagnostic test exists 
which can definitely establish 
whether a patient is suffering from 
MS. No single blood or urine or 
spinal-fluid test, and no X-ray or 
other special machines have yet 
been devised which can enable a 
scientist to distinguish MS from 
other diseases. 

But the symptoms of MS are 
much better defined than they 
were back in 1835 when Sir 
Augustus d’Este was keeping his 
diary. We know now, for example, 
that it usually begins slowly and 
grows worse with time. Common 
signs include numbness or tingling 
in the arms or legs, loss of balance, 
extreme fatigue, loss of bladder or 
bowel control, double or blurred 
vision, tremors, slurred speech and, 
often, paralysis, The disease seems 
to come and go. One attack may 
be followed by a period of im- 

rovement; then another attack 
ollows and is more severe or af- 
fects new areas of the body. The 
improvement may last years, or 
only weeks. Sometimes, in severe 
cases, deafness, blindness, paralysis, 
and psychological changes occur 
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as the condition p es. 

We do know that MS strikes by 
destroying patches of the insulation 
around nerves in the brain and 
spinal cord. Nerve messages are, 
in effect, short-circuited, and this 
interference causes the weakness, 
paralysis or lack of control over 
various parts of the body. : 

Normally the nerve fibers in th 
brain and spinal cord are covered 
with a fatty sheath called myelin, 
which is believed to act as in- 
sulation. In multiple sclerosis there 
are scattered areas in which the 
myelin dissolves or disintegrates; 
later the affected area is replaced 
by scar (sclerotic) tissue, from 
which the disease gets its name. 

Early in the disease only the 
sheath is affected, and the nerve 
fibers which it surrounds are 
generally spared. If the protecting 
covering is attacked, the function 
of the fibres is impaired but some 
impulses can still be transmitted, 
although not with full strength. 
Frequently, for some unknown 
reason, periods of transient symp- 
toms are followed by improve- 
ment. 

Scientists continue to hammer 
their brains out trying to explain 
the process which causes this 
disintegration, known as demyelin- 
ation. Some investigators believe 
that it may be due to an allergy; 
others suspect an unknown virus 
as the guilty agent. There are 
more guesses floating around than 
there are theories about flying 
saucers. The problem has stumped 
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some of the greatest medical minds 
since the disease was described 
medically in 1875. 

Some of the most heart-warming 
sagas on the current American 
scene are being portrayed in- 
numerable patients who are fight- 
ing multiple sclerosis with courage 
and hope. For example, a 46-year- 
old’ man in eastern Pennsylvania 
has suffered from multiple sclerosis 
for more than 20 years. Despite 
severe disabilities which lately 
have chained him to a wheelchair, 
this patient, a doctor with a large 
practice, has treated 4,000 a 

ve 


tients within the space of 
years. 

A 63-year-old spinster, a victim 
of multiple sclerosis for the last 30 
years, believes that her very self- 
reliance, due to the absence of 
family members in her home, has 
given her the vigor and _persis- 
tence she displays today. Her 
most important advice to a new 
multiple sclerosis patient is “be a 
doer, don’t be a ‘done-for’.” With 
the help of other multiple sclerotics 
and friends she has staged two 
dances for the benefit of the MS 
Hope Chest in her community. 
These have netted a total of 
5,000 dollars which will be spent 
on research and practical help to 
patients. 

Or take the case of James A. 
Arnold, Jr. He’s a devoted father 
but has never played a game of 
ball with his son or daughter. He 
travels a good deal but he can't 
walk.. He’s a lecturer at Princeton 
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University. He has a good sense 
of humor but life is certainly no 
joking matter for him. He was se- 
lected “Disabled Working Father 
of the Year” by the National Fath- 
er’s Day Committee in 1956 but he 
likes to think of himself simply 
as one of many people afflicted 
by multiple sclersois who also are 
fathers. A wheelchair has been his 
constant companion for more than 
18 years—his children have never 
known him without it! 
In the days of Sir Augustus, well 
over a century ago, his doctors ap- 
plied AB ani to produce a ver 
painful eruption of the patient's 
skin; attached leeches to his tem- 
ples; resorted to other blood-letting 
devices; prescribed a concoction of 
herbs and flowers, a liniment con- 
sisting of opium, alcohol and oil, 
the application of wet sheets and 
wet girdles, a compound of rhu- 
barb pills, and “a tincture of 
Spanish flies.” Obviously, they 
tried desperately and in vain to 
bring some measure of relief ‘to 
their patient. 
Today, knowledge gained 
through research is making the 
treatment of MS increasingly hope- 
ful. The best treatment at present 
seems to be that of building 
general resistance, avoiding oy 
and exposure to extremes of hot 
and cold, elimination of exposure 
to infection with vigorous and 
adequate treatment when infection 
does occur, along with avoidance 
of other factors that may bring on 
relapses. Rest is important and 
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nutritious meals are essentials, but 
there is no real proof that any 
special diet is of value. - 

Recent research indicates that 
in some multiple-sclerosis patients 
there is a breakdown in the normal 
chemical process by which am- 
monia is removed from within the 
brain cells, The result is a poisoning 
of nerve tissue. Now there are 
indications that injections of a new- 
ly, discovered chemical, succinate, 
5 help correct the breakdown 
and eventually lead to discovery 
of the disease’s cause. 

Dr. Thomas L. Willmon recently 
reported an important advance in 
the fight against multiple sclerosis 
in that for the first time research- 
ers have succeeded in pinpointing 
more exactly what cells are in- 
volved in the formation of myelin 
and thus presumably the focus of 
the degenerative process in which 
myelin is lost from the nerve cells 
concurrently with the formation 
of scar tissue in the brain and 
spinal cord. This new information 
constitutes very important building 
blocks for further work in the 
study of multiple sclerosis and oth- 
er demyelinating and neurological 
diseases. 

Researchers at the National In- 
stitute of Health have now dis- 
covered that the blood of patients 


with MS and certain similar nerve 
diseases contains more cyanide than 
that of normal persons. “The 
amount of this poison in MS blood 
is about one-tenth the quantity 
which is sometimes fatal. It is 


about the same as that which ~ 


causes similar symptoms in healthy 
people who, in one way or an- 
other, absorb unusually large quan- 
tities of cyanide. 

Along with this discovery came 
the finding that the chemical, 
thiosulfate, causes the cyanide to 
disappear from MS patients’ blood 
within about two minutes. In 
about 48 hours the cyanide could 
again be detected. 

Whether this harmless chemical, 
a known detoxifying substance for 
cyanide, can be used in treatment 
of MS patients is for future study 
to determine, but here, at least, is 
a bright ray of hope for the future. 

Hope, certainly, can be held out 


to those MS victims who heed the - 


advice of the 63-year-old spinster, 
“Be a doer, don’t be a “done-for’.” 
Like so many king pins of medical 
mystery of the past, the day 
surely will come when MS will be 
bowled over by scientific research 
and this dreadful affliction of the 
human nervous system will dis- 
appear into the limbo of conquered 
disease of man. 


Someone asked Linda how old she was. “Four years old,” Linda 
said proudly. “I’d be older but I’ve been sick.”—Mrs. R. Bakalar in 
Parents’ Magazine. 
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So Youre Moving to the Country? 


Better read this article to find out about septic tanks, trees, 
and . . . On second thought, maybe you’d better not 


Condensed from Minutes, Magazine of Nationwide Insurance 
Bill Arter 


© YOU’RE BUYING a_ we ever had. I'd move back in a 
\ house in the coun- minute if I was a little stronger. 


try? That’s great. That’s why we moved back to 

we lived in the coun- town; doc said I was breaking 

| try for a while. myself down with work. Really 

cece didn’t work so awfully hard. Gen- 

Oh, we liked it fine. Best living erally got up around five or five- 
Minutes (February, °57), Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., 246 N. 

High St., Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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thirty and very seldom worked 
past 10 or 11 at night. Of course 
we really had too much to take 
care of—three acres. Your place 
probably isn’t that big. 

Well, you'll manage it all right. 
You're stronger than I am, and 
five acres isn’t so much, what with 
big power mowers and everything. 
You'll love it. We made the mis- 
take of being too far out from 
transportation; two miles to a bus 
line. Kept the wife and me on 
the road most of the time chauf- 
feuring the kids back and forth, 
Guess you'll be closer, won’t you? 

Well, a few miles more or less 
don’t make much difference. It’s 
really not so bad unless you have 
two kids coming and going at dif- 
ferent times. You just have the 
one, don’t you? 

Well, I guess we have gotten 
out of touch. But one of your five 
is probably old enough to do the 
driving. 

Well, an , your wife prob- 

Well, I'll tell you; you can get 
a lot of thinking and planning 
done while you're driving back 
and forth. I remember getting 
an idea about how to locate our 
septic tank—the time it backed up 
—while driving in to town. I'd 
been digging night and day, just 
haphazardly, for a week. It’s 


silly not to know where your sep- 
tic tank is. You do, of course? 

Say, it’s a good thing you're 
talking to me. What you want to 
do when it stops up (oh, sure it 
will) is get hold of a guy with a 
metal detector and... 


Concrete, eh? Well, that’s the 
best kind. Won’t rust out. Rust 
is mean; our old well was full of 
rust, 

Fine! That’s the place for it, 
‘way out in the back yard. Only 
trouble, of course, is with freez- 
ing. We finally had to put a heat- 
er and thermostat in ours, in the 
well pit. Worked fine till the 
drain in the pit stopped up. Pit 
filled with water and everything 
froze. That was the time we had 
to dig up the driveway. Of 
course the motors were ruined. By 
the way, when that happens to 
you I know a good place to have 
motors rewound. Makes them al- 
most good as new. Pays to know 
a place like that when you live 
in the country. Motors all over the 
place, you know. That’s what 
makes it so bad when the elec- 
tricity is off for a day or so. 


Well, about every time there’s 
nasty weather. There are fewer 


customers in the country, you see, 
so the electric company takes care 
of the city lines first. In the win- 
ter it’s pretty rough. The furnace 
goes off, of course, and you've got 
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heat with the fireplace. One 


cutting up the tree and —_— 
the brush away. We were sti 
burning some of the wood when 
the second tree came down. That 
was the one that hit the house. 
You don’t have many big trees 
close to the house, do you? 

u will have a lot of 
Penig Nice i in the summer. In 
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niee thing, there's a lot of fire- 


the fall, though, want to re- 
member to keep leaves out of 
your gutters. Better clean them 
out several times so the rain won't 
wash them into your downspouts. 
Happened to us the first year. 
Water went all over the driveway 
and froze. Didn't matter much, 
of course; we couldn’t get up ‘the 
drive most all winter anyhow. :It 
was steep and winding, and a ha 
member one time . . . 

Well, sure glad to have seen 
you. Hope you enjoy the country 
as much as we did 


“Goodness, we must have left . " 
you on our invitation list!” 


> 
wood around. The first year we 
fe: were out there an enormous tree 
Ay blew over.: The boy and I worked 
the whole summer, practically, 
> 
J 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


i ‘HOSE TWO illustrious Johns 


of television criticism, John 
Lardner. and John Crosby, have 
suddenly discovered that televi- 
sion’s best product is not humor 
but amiability. 

Where are the comics of yester- 
am they ask in plaintiff tones, 

e men who wonder where the 
knee high snow fall has gone, not 
knowing it is the altitude of their 
knees that has been elevated and 
not the depth of the snow that 
has lowered. 

The truth is the times have 
changed and great comics are still 
around or still could be around if 
things were a little different. 

This discovery of the Johns is 
one I made five years ago and 
commented on as an inevitable de- 
yoy ment in the column I used to 


r Our Sunday Visitor. Then 


I said that it was certain that 
comics would give way to pleasant 
men. 

This didn’t require that I be a 
prophet. It only required a mini- 
mum observation of both human 
nature and the medium. 

First of all, the medium makes 
different demands. I suppose those 
who wish there were some comics 
of the old days calibre would 
point to Smith and Dale as an ex- 
ample of humor as it should be. 
I like Smith and Dale. I’ve seen 
them on the stage half a dozen 
times. Each time I laughed al- 
though after the first time I laugh- 
ed sometimes in anticipation of 
what was to come and sometimes 
in were memory of what made 
me laugh before. Smith and Dale 


had one act. They played it for 
a couple of generations and I 
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hope God gives them another gen- 
eration to do it. 

But it is still the same act. Tele- 
vision would have gobbled it up 
in one quick night. 

It’s like the guy who dived off 
a 12 story building into a bucket 
of water. After he'd done it what 
could he do for an encore? 

So you first of all have to under- 
stand the medium is different and 
the demands on comics are differ- 
ent. It used to be a man could 
husband an act for a lifetime. Now 
he has it for one night and every- 
one in the country knows about it 
and chances are most of them are 
using the gags. His act is dead 
the morning after the night it was 
born. So he has to get a new act. 
Maybe he can do it but then it is 
dead after it is presented, too. So 
he gets a new act until finally he 
runs dry. 

But even if a comic could come 
up with a top act every week, the 
public would soon get tired of 
him. Once in a while at a party 
you can get a laugh out. of the 
guy who puts on the women’s hats 
but if he came every night to your 
living room you’d soon get tired 
of him. 

John Crosby has often referred 
to Ed Sullivan as Mr. No-Talent. 
If what he means is that he 
doesn’t sing or dance then I guess 
he’s right. But these aren’t the 
only talents. There is the talent of 
production and the talent of pre- 
sentation and Ed Sullivan has 
these. 
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Milion Berle used to act - as. 
though he thought every act was 
in competition with him. He had 
a compulsion that forced him to 
try to top every act he offered. 
The result was inevitable. He 
entered in competition with his 
acts and just by the law of averag- 
es, he got topped from time to 
time and pretty soon the public 
was tired of him. 

Sullivan presents the act and. 
then gets out of the way. But 
even if he stays and allows him- 
self to be pulled into the act you 
always realize he has no illusion 
of being able to top the act. He. 
is just the bumbling guy who hap- 
pened to be around and was 

ulled in as a stooge. 

Ed Sullivan manages to get to- 
gether a rather varied and gener- 
ally entertaining group of acts, in- 
troduces them in a pleasant man- 
ner and then gets out of the way. 
That’s why he is still around and 
will be around for a long time— 
longer than Steve Allen, who is a 
little too much in the act. 

Actually, Sullivan isn’t one of 
the real masters of amiability, al- 
though he isn’t as frozen faced as 
he is reputed to be. Perry Como 
is the master of amiability. If he 
were any more relaxed he would 
fall apart. It seems to me difficult 
to conceive that anyone could dis- 
like Perry. He is just a nice fel- 
low and people like him. He 
would be someone you would be 
glad to have visit you often. So 
Perry will stick around for a long 
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time. 

- I see by Time that Jack Paar, 
who has become the big hit of 
the year on television, says he is 
like the guy in the office that no- 
body noticed all year and then 
became the hit of the office party. 
Now I’m a guy who noticed Jack 
a long time ago and I beat my 

writer for him like a junior 
high school bass drummer on the 
school’s big football game. 

I see in the New York Times 
that one critic has decided Jack 
Paar’s success stems from his or- 
dinariness. He is just like anyone 
else and so people like him, says 
this critic. That’s not so. It isn’t 
true of Perry Como or Bing Cros- 
by or any other of the amiable 
boys. They aren’t just like any- 
one else. People don’t like to see 
people who are just like them. 

Jack Paar is popular because he 
is witty in the way people wish 
they were. He says something 
clever and when he says it the 
listener can figure he could have 
said this himself and pretty soon 
he is repeating the story, sayin 
it was from the Paar show an 
then a little later he repeats it as 
his own and pretty soon he starts 
thinking he originated the story 
and when he hears someone else 
use it he gets mad because it was 
stolen from him. 

Perry Como and Bing Crosby 
are popular not alone because 
they are amiable but because they 
sound the way the ordinary fellow 
thinks he sounds a little like. No 
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guy singing in the bathroom tries 
to sound like Elvis Presley or 
even Frank Laine. For one thing, 
it is too strenuous. For another, 
they can’t fool themselves into 
thinking they sound like Presley 
or Laine. But Crosby and Como, 
they are so deceptively simple, 
that almost anyone can think he 
sounds like them at his best mo- 
ments. Not exactly, you under- 
stand, but enough so that if some 
executive from a big recording 
company were passing by he'd 
recognize it and snap him up like 
that. 

Incidentally, before I get away 
on something else, my area doesn't 
have Jack Paar on “Tonight” so I 
haven't seen it. Some of my mail 
indicates the humor sometimes 
slides into the objectionable. I 
don’t know about this but I do 
know that Jack is a sensitive fel- 
low and a well-written, kind and 
constructively critical letter that 
made your point would be given 
his consideration. This Jack Paar 
is a nice fellow so if you have 
some criticism to make do it in a 
friendly manner, he'll listen to you. 
Make it firm as you believe is 
justified but make it polite. Un- 
less Jack Paar has changed, you'll 


get action. 


THE DECISION of the Legion of 
Decency to change the system of 
ratings is an important one. Now 
there will be three classifications 
—A-1, which means what A-1 has 
always meant, that it is a film for 
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the whole family. A-2 will mean 
what A-2 has meant but with a 
clarification. It will now mean 
that the film will be appropriate 
for not only adults but for young 
people and teen agers. 

The new classification is A-3. 
In this will fall those films that 
were sometimes classified as A-2 
but were not really appropriate 
for teen agers and finally, it will 
include many films that might be 
excellent but have a few features 
that might make them inappropri- 


ate for general patronage. Some 
of these films have in the past 
been classified as B pictures and 
the result was that some excellent 
pictures were missed by Catholics 
who might otherwise have seen 
them. 

The new classification makes 
one other thing certain. From 
now on B pictures will be out- 
lawed. If a film can’t make the 
A-3 list then you can be certain 
it is a film you shouldn’t bother 
to see. 


Copyright 1958 . 


“Do you have a Get-Well card for a little 
boy on his way home with his report card?” 
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Basketball 


Catholic colleges 
usually do quite well in 
3 basketball, both as 
regards team records and 


individual stars 


By Dave Warner 


SF T'S A RARE year in college 
basketball when players 
from Catholic colleges are not 
well represented on the All- 
American teams. 

Last year was one of the ex- 
ceptions, Elgin Baylor of Seattle 
University being the only player 
from a Catholic school to get con- 
sistent votes for All-America. 

This year the Catholic schools 
should be well represented again 
with the likes of such standouts 
as Tommy Hawkins of Notre 
Dame, Mike Farmer of San Fran- 
cisco University and_ the fabul- 
ous Baylor. 

But in team performance the 
Catholic colleges always have 
been ruggedly consistent. It’s al- 


ways a sure thing that many of 
them will be represented in the 
post-season tournaments coming 
up soon. Maybe they don’t al- 
ways win these tourneys, but 
they certainly let the other teams 
know they’re around. 

Dean of America’s Catholic col- 
lege basketball coaches is John 
(Taps) Gallagher, who does the 
cage tutoring at Niagara Univer- 
sity in upstate New York. “Taps” 
has been coaching college basket- 
ball for 23 years, and over 547 
games his teams have won 363, 
lost 184 for a brilliant .664 aver- 
age. 

Other coaches in the Catholic 
college fold with similar long- 
term, good averages are Villanova 
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coach Al Severance with a .686 
average in 21 years; Ed Hickey 
of St. Louis with .684 in 19 years; 
Emil Reitz, Loyola of Baltimore, 
with .628 in 19 years; John 
(Honey) Russell, Seton Hall, a re- 
markable .728 in 16 years; Ray 
Meyer, DePaul, .669 in 15 years; 
Joe Lapchick, St. John’s of Brook- 
lyn, .756 in 12 years; Dudley 
Moore, Duquesne, .757 in nine 
years; Danny Cunha, Siena, .584 
in 13 years; Kenny Norton, Man- 
hattan, .662 in 11 years. 

Add to those famous coaches 
such all-time individual record 
scorers as Johnny O’Brien of 
Seattle; Jack Sullivan, Mt. St. 
Mary’s; Bob Schafer, Villanova; 
Don Meineke, Dayton; George 
Dalton, John Carroll; Zeke Zawo- 
luk, St. John’s of Brooklyn; Tom- 
my Heinsohn, Holy Cross; Walter 
Dukes, Seton Hall; James Lacy, 
Loyola of Baltimore; Maurice 
Stokes, St. Francis College; Larry 
Hennessey, Villanova; Ed Conlin, 
Fordham; Pat Costello, St. Mary’s 
of Minnesota; James McCabe, 
Loras; Bill Russell, San Francisco; 
Ramon Martinez, St. Mike's of 
New Mexico; Bill Uhl, Dayton; 
Dick Ricketts and Sihugo Green, 
both of Duquesne, and you get a 
strong voice from Catholic col- 
lege basketball. 

San Francisco and Seton Hall 
own two of the greatest winning 
streaks in the history of the sport, 
the Dons once having won 60 
straight and Seton Hall 43. 


February 


But no matter which college 
basketball team you root for, one 
lovable Irishman will be missed 
by all who played under his 
whistle or watched him work. He 
was Matthew (Pat) Kennedy, one 
of basketball’s most colorful re- 
ferees, who died last June after a 
long illness. At one time, Pat, af- 
ter officiating hundreds of col- 
lege games, had charge of Na- 
tional Basketball Assn. officials. 

Pat was refereeing in the 
American League by the time he 
was 20 but he did not gain at- 
tention in college ranks until Nat 
Holman asked him to work a City 
College-Rutgers contest. With his 
meteoric rise, Pat worked as 
many as 10 games a week, an 
average of 125 a season and 
sometimes lost as much as 10 
pounds in a contest. 

A gate attraction because of 
his unique manner of dramatiz- 
ing a foul, Pat frequently drew 
attention to himself by blowing 
his whistle, leaping through the 
air, and, while pointing an accus- 
ing finger upon the malefactor, 
would shriek: “you-u-u YOU!” 

Or, if a player was detected 
holding, he would cradle himself 
in his arms. His goose-stepping to 
the foul line was a riot. Highly 
respected for his integrity, Pat 
denied that he was an “actor.” 

If the Catholic colleges must 
name its all-time champion play- 
er, it would have to be Bob Cousy, 
the fabulous Frenchman from 
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Holy Cross, now of the defending 
champion professional Boston Cel- 
tics. And this is not forgetting 
that George Mikan came out of 
DePaul to be a great star for the 
Minneapolis Lakers. 

Pro basketball is dominated by 
the big man and probably always 
will be, but the most important 
in the league last year was Cousy, 
who alongside other pros is a 
midget at 6-1. “La Cooz” is seem- 
ingly indestructible. Last year 
was his seventh in the pro ranks 
and just about his best. Fans who 
have become accustomed to see- 
ing him perform the incredible, 
last year saw him get away with 
the impossible. 

_ Yet when he got out of Holy 
Cross in 1950, he had a reputation 
as a “Fancy Dan,” and most of the 
pro clubs passed him up. Though 


he is a natural gate attraction for 
Boston, having played his college 
basketball nearby, he came to the 
Celtics in a trade. When Boston 
got him, it figured it was “stuck” 
with him. Today these same Cel- 
tics don’t mind at all shelling out 
$18,000 a season to the man re- 
garded as the most valuable piece 
of property in all basketball. 

Catholic college basketball has 
its lighter side, too. Seniority rules 
whenever anyone forgets his bro- 
gans at Marquette University. Ron 
Dibelius was doing all right in 
the freshman preliminary up to 
the moment varsity hoopster 
Gerry Hopfensperger discovered 
he forgot his shoes. Dibelius was 
asked to leave the game so that 
Gerry, who wears the same odd 
size, could borrow his for the var- 
sity game. 


FASCINATED By the way his wife’s mind works, an uneasy hus- 
._ band has given us this sample of what he has to be on guard 


. against. 


They have a ’57 car. A dealer has offered them $2,000 for it 


toward a $3,000 new ’58 model, leaving only $1,000 to be paid for 
the new car. That also happens to be the same amount they still owe 
the finance company on their present car. The wife is convinced 
they can get the new car, clear of debt, without paying one extra 
cent. 

“It’s simple,” she has explained patiently to her husband, over 
and over again. “We tell the man we accept the deal. He gives us 
$2,000 and we give him our car. We go to the finance company 
and pay off our $1,000 balance. Then we take the other $1,000 to 
the dealer. He has our $2,000 car and the $1,000 in cash and we 
walk out with a new car. It hasn’t cost us a cent. We don’t even 
owe the finance company anything. Honestly, Harry, I don’t under- 
stand why you keep looking at me like that.”—Milwaukee Journal 
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Austria’s Chancellor Raab must try to find homes. 
for the thousands of Hungarian refugees’ 
still streaming into his country 


He’s 


a Modern 


Mother Hubbard 


Condensed from The Canadian 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


R. Jutrus Raas, Chancellor 
of Austria, is a modern 
Mother Hubbard. He has 

so many children he doesn’t know 
what to do with them — and not 
only children, but their mothers 
and fathers as well. No sooner 
does he find homes for the refu- 
gees who have been streaming 
across the border from Hungary 
since the revolt against Commun- 
ism’ in that country than a new 
crowd arrives, and the puzzle of 
what to do with them begins all 
over again. No matter how many 
are: flown to the United States, 
Canada, and other lands, their 
places are soon taken by addition- 
al refugees. 

Chancellor Raab is an engineer, 
and men in that profession are ex- 
pected to do the impossible. How- 
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Anne Tansey 


exer, Dr. Raab has had a tremen- 
dous problem deposited on the 
doorstep of his small country by 
the influx of the refugees. 

First of all, Austria’s heroic at- 
tempt to shelter and feed her run- 
away neighbors from Communism 
is sending her perilously close to 
bankruptcy. Austria was not in 
good solvent condition to ‘ begin 
with, when the peace treaty was 
finally signed a short time ago 
after 10 years of occupation by 
nations. 

e secon t comes 
from the Treaty which Chancellor 
Raab was able to make with Mos- 
cow. He already has received 
several warnings from the Kremlin 
that sheltering of refugees from 
Communism is in opposition to the 
terms of that treaty. Any day an 


The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart (November, Apostleship of 
Prayer for Canada, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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ultimatum may arrive which could 
cause a grave crisis for the Aus- 
trian Government. All this keeps 


the Chancellor teetering precar-* 


iously on a tight rope. 

Leaders of Catholic charitable 
groups in Austria have induced 
Austrians to provide homes for 
20,000 Hungarian refugees despite 
the critical housing shortage which 
has afflicted Austria for many 
years. Austria is getting help, but 
not nearly enough. The Austrian, 
German, and Italian Knights of 
Malta have been especially helpful 
in providing relief supplies and 
medical stores. Catholic War Re- 
lief Services are on hand to help, 
while a major burden is bein 
shouldered by the 
and the United States Red Cross. 

‘Ten centers operated by the 
League of Red Cross Societies are 
now housing about 35,000 refu- 
Bers: Three of these centers are 

eing staffed and run entirely by 

the United States Red Cross. Yet, 
in, spite of all this and of the many 
homes provided by the Austrian 
people, the number of refugees 
continues to grow far beyond the 
ability of Austria to absorb them 
all. Many social problems have re- 
sulted. 

Chancellor Raab, however, has 
done the impossible before. He 
successfully governed a country 
which was occupied by United 
States, British, French, and Rus- 
sian soldiers; he designed the 
strategy for Austrian indepen- 
dence and stood up to the Rus- 


sians where the interests of Austria 
were at stake. He has worked 
steadily ever since taking office in 
April, 1953 to achieve goals 
—to win independence for his 
country; to keep the Russians out- 
side the border of Austria and to 
counter their infiltration and prop- 
aganda; to establish his nation on 
a firm economic basis with equal 
opportunity for all citizens. 

In addition to these ambitions 
Dr. Raab has worked steadily at 
a fourth unheralded problem — to 
safeguard the rights of the Church 
and to repeal the old Nazi laws 
of repression against the Church; 
this in face of the fact that his 
is a coalition government strongly 
peopled by Socialists. 

Long before the influx of Hun- 
garian refugees international jour- 
nalists agreed that Dr. Julius 
Raab faced the toughest political 
problems of statesmanship in the 
world. There were those who did 
not believe that he could keep the 
Iron Curtain from closing down on 
Austria; yet up to the present he 
has accomplished this seemingly 
impossible task. 

Dr. Raab is an unusual man, not 
a lawyer, not trained in statecraft 
in any university, ¥ a with a saga- 
city for political science that 
amazes those diplomats who nego- 
tiate with him. He was born in the 
village of St. Poelten, 50 miles 
west of Vienna, on November 29, 
1891. He attended the Benedic- 
tine Grammar School of Sietenstet- 
ten and the Polytechnic Institute 
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of Vienna. Like his brothers and 
his forefathers, he mastered the 
subjects necessary for the con- 
struction business. After receiving 
his engineering degree he entered 
the family business. For genera- 
tions the Raabs had been builders, 
architects, and engineers. On his 
mother’s side, however, there was 
a flair for politics. His mother’s 
brother was a member of the Aus- 
trian Parliament for many years 
during the days of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. His mother, following the 
eareer of her brother, always took 
a keen interest in public affairs 
and engendered similar interest in 
Julius. 

The future Chancellor was sub- 
jected to problems before he had 
completed his education. World 
War I descended on the land 
while he was still in the university. 
He left the classroom, obtained a 
commission as lieutenant in the 
Austrian Army, and distinguished 
himself on both the Italian and the 
Russian fronts. He had the satis- 
faction of bringing his regimental 
unit home in a state of perfect 
discipline, while other units had 
gone apart in despair when Aus- 
tria was defeated and general 
chaos reigned throughout the arm- 
ed forces. 

War, defeat, and_ revolution 
ereated an era of confusion after 
the fall of the 1,000-year-old dyn- 
asty of the Hapsburgs and during 
the shaping of a democratic state. 
A priest named Monsignor Schaus- 
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social encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII 
to the youth of Austria, won an 
interested listener in Julius Raab, 
who rose to leadership and was 
named spokesman for the Stu- 
dents’ Representative Body at the 
university. He also took an active 
part in an organization known as 
“Students Help,” and under the 
inspiration of Cardinal Innitzer 
did considerable social _ work 
through this organization during 
the years when he was completing 
his education. 

Young Raab returned to St. 
Poelten after receiving his degree 
and entered the family firm. His 
assistance to the business was 
short-lived as he was soon chosen 
Deputy to the Lower Chamber of 
the Austrian Parliament. He serv- 
ed in that capacity until the dis- 
solution of the Assembly in 1934. 

Again Austria was thrown into 
a state of wild disorder by the 
conflict between the warring fac- 
tions of Naziism, Fascism, and 
Communism. Julius Raab would 
have nothing to do with any of 
these totalitarian groups, and, in 
spite of them all, succeeded in 
organizing all the trades, the 
crafts, and the industries of Aus- 
tria into what was known as the 
Geiwrbebund. 

Recognizing his ability, Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg appointed Dr. 
Raab to his Cabinet as Minister of 
Commerce and Transportation. Dr. 
Raab lost this job very quickly 
when Hitler took over Austria. 
Rather than imperil confiscation 
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of the family business Julius with- 
drew from the firm and started 
a business of his own, hiring only 
unemployed Jews. This won him 
the undying hatred of Adolf Hit- 
ler. To attract him from what he 
was doing, he was offered a high 
rank in the Army, but he refused 
to serve under the Nazi standard. 

Dr. Raab suffered for his in- 
tegrity under both the Nazis and 
the Communists, After being ap- 
pointed Secretary of State in the 
ministry for reconstruction by 
Chancellor Fig], Raab was dismiss- 
ed from office by the Russians 
when they arrived in Austria for 
occupation duty. 

Despite the restrictive occupa- 
tion, the creative engineer who 
was tailor-making Austria for a 
stable future, organized a Federal 
Chamber of Commerce known as 
the Wirtschaftsbund was 
elected its first president. Next he 
organized a new political party, 
the Catholic Austrian Peoples’ 
Party, and in 1951 was elected 
its chief. This party is composed 
of industrialists, peasants, farmers, 
clerks, and public servants, and, 
while predominantly Catholic in 
membership, is not officially asso- 
ciated with the Catholic Church. 

Reporters in Vienna find Chan- 
cellor Raab’s way of life very un- 
usual for the head of a State. He 
refuses to live in the official pal- 
ace and occupies a three-room a- 
partment in an ordinary buildi 
in the modest Dobling action 
Vienna. His wife is an invalid, and 
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they have no children, Dr. Raab 
knows a good deal about the psy- 
chology of invalids, as his mother 
was a victim of paralysis for many 
years. But her illness did not keep 
the mother from taking a keen 
interest in what her son was do- 
ing. She often offered keen advice 
on public questions. Her son Jul- 
ius based his political life on one 
of her maxims: “No matter how 
high you rise in life, son,” she 
counseled, “always remain simple.” 
He has done exactly that. 

The big, massively-built Chan- 
cellor with a square head, a stub- 
born jaw, and observing eyes looks 
like a typical Austrian burgher. 
Those who sit with him across a 
bargaining table discover that, 
while he does little talking, he 
misses nothing which anyone else 
says. What he does say is blunt 
and to the point. 

At home he devotes himself to 
his wife and spends an occasional 
afternoon with his friends in a 
favorite cafe on Ring Boulevard. 
He lives like a typical middle-class 
Austrian and prefers his old Chev- 
rolet to the official limousine. 

Unlike a good many of his fel- 
low countrymen, Julius Raab is a 


fervent and practising Catholic. 
He uses his influence all it is 
worth to return the Austrian 


people to the old ways of family 
integrity, standing steadfastly a- 
gainst such evils as birth-control 
and divorce. 

On paper Austria is a Catholic 
country, yet only about one-fifth 
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of the population takes an active 
part in Church activities. Many 
are born Catholics and die Cath- 
olics, but do not pay much atten- 
tion to their religion during the 
intervening years. 

The Church has been carrying 
on a program to re-Christianize 
family life in Austria. Ecclesiastics 
have found Chancellor Raab more 
than sympathetic in this program, 
and he has designed and promoted 
considerable legislation to bring 


about a morally and _ spiritually 
stronger Austria. 

Austria’s Chancellor is now in 
need of great strength in order to 
meet the problem of caring for the 
thousands of people who have 
been compelled to leave Hungary 
for the free world. In a sense tiny 
Austria might be called “The 
Gateway to Freedom.” This title, 
however, brings with it grave dan- 
gers and perilous decisions for 
Chancellor Julius Raab. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


The best living rooms and the best books are the ones that 


show the most wear. 


* ° 

A successful man is one who has been married for 20 years 
and finally finds himself out of debt. 

* * 

A happily married man is one who never goes out for a good 


time without taking his wife. 


* * 
Nowadays when a woman asks her husband to go marketing 
with her, its because she needs him to carry the money for her. 


The easiest way to get a little boy to use soap and water is to 


insist that his pup needs a bath. 


‘ 
It always pays to listen to your boss whether you pay any 


attention to what she says or not. 


tk * 
Nothing helps a child to enjoy doing his homework like a 
parent who doesn’t stumble over the answers. 


. Registered, U. 8. Patent Office. 
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Family life on the island of Bali 


Che Man Who Stole His Wife 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


FTEN before dusk, 
Sameh and his friend 
Rapung take a walk along 

the beach below Sanur. Some- 
‘times they stroll in silence, a 
luxury permitted old friends, 
and gaze out over the long 
strip of sand made_ grey 
by the receding tide. On other 
occasions they sit on one 
of the colorful outrig- 
gers, carved to resemble 
a gadja-mina — a mythi- 
cal beast half-elephant 
_and half-fish — and watch 
_the mountains change un- 
_ der the setting sun from 
indigo to purple to black. 
~ Most of the time, how- 
ever, the two old friends 
talk, often recalling 
_ the days of their 
youth. 
“Inge!” Sameh 
often says with a 
sigh. “Bali is chang- 
ing. It is not what 
‘it used to be. Alu- 
minum for our roofs 


instead of thatch! 
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Blouses for our women-folk!” 

The island of Bali lies south of 
the equator, about half way be- 
tween the Malay peninsula and 
Australia. It is one of the volcanic 
islands that make up one of the 
world’s newest countries — Indo- 
nesia. Only two miles of swift 
tidal currents separate Bali from 
Java and it is believed that at one 
time the two islands were joined. 
Bali itself is a green 2,000 square 
miles of extremely fertile land, 

studded with volcanoes, and 
densely populated. 

Sameh was born on the day of 
the great earthquake of 1917. In 
fact, his mother’s labor pains 
started with the first of the earth 
tremors. When the ground began 
to shake, his father and some wo- 
men relatives helped his mother 
out of their bamboo house. A mat 
was placed in the shade of a large 
frangipani tree. While one woman 
supported Sameh’s mother’s back, 
a second helped to relieve the 
pains by massage, while a third 
soaked a shoot of coconut palm in 
water and_ then held the shoot 
over the expectant woman’s head, 
allowing the water to drip into 
her mouth—this was an extremely 
effective charm against the leyaks, 
evil spirits that live on unborn 
children. 

Within an hour after Sameh was 
born, the volcano Batur exploded 
in violent eruption. — the 
shaking of the earth, and 
child had to be carried under a 
pavilion to escape the hot white 
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ash that rained down. While the 
population of Bali increased by 
one with the arrival of Sameh, it 
decreased that day by over 1,300 
—people who perished when Batur 
erupted. Also lost were 65,000 
homes and 2,500 temples. 

When Sameh was 42 days old, 
he and his mother underwent the 
traditional ceremony of purifica- 
tion. For this occasion, he was 
given anklets and bracelets of brass 
to replace the black strings that 
he had worn since birth to ward 
off evil spirits. His ears were 
pierced and a thread run through 
each ear. A pouch containing am- 
ulets was hung about his neck. In 
this pouch were a piece of his own 
umbilical cord, glass beads, bits of 
coral and tiger’ bone. 


At the age of three months, of- 
ferings were again made to the 
gods in Sameh’s name, and the 
threads in his ears were replaced 
by earrings of gold. When he was 
one year old (actually 210 days 
because the Balinese calendar does 
not correspond with the Gregorian 
year), new offerings were made at 
the family shrine. He was blessed 
by a priest, and had his hair cut. 
For this latter operation, his head 
was shaven clean except for a lock 
in the front which was to be allow- 
ed to grow to protect him against 
harm. He also received two names 
on this day. A secret name from 
the priest and his personal name 
of Sameh. 


As soon as Sameh was able to 


walk, he was largely left on his 
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own. He was allowed to toddle 
anywhere in the village and to 
spend his day with other children. 
He was seldom reprimanded and 
never spanked by fis parents. At 
the same time, he was not pam- 
pered. As a result, he grew up 
self-reliant and unusually mature 
when compared to children of the 
West. 

By the time Sameh was seven, 
he was already helping his father 
at work both at home and in the 
fields. With his father, he set out 
the rice shoots and cared for the 
fields, and with the rest of his 
family assisted at the annual har- 
vest. He took care of the family 
buffaloes, began to learn to read 
and write in Balinese, and under- 
stood a smattering of Malay. At 
this time too, he covered his nak- 
‘edness with a colorful batik skirt 
—a long piece of cloth that he 
merely wrapped around himself 
and tucked in at his hips. 

. At the age of 13 Sameh had his 
teeth filed. The act was a type of 
coming-of-age rite. His teeth were 
not filed to points as is the cus- 
tom in parts of Africa but simply 
to an even line. Filed teeth are 
‘necessary if the Balinese is to enter 
the spirit world after death, and 
the operation must be performed 
according to a set ritual and by a 
man specially trained for the task. 

Sameh grew up in a rigid sys- 
tem of etiquette and taboos. He 
belongs to the Sudra caste, the 
class of the common people. The 
social system of Bali is based on 
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ONE IN CHRIST 


Ilitud Evans, O.P. 


Today’s vital message—through 
the liturgy to Christ—‘s stress- 
ed in this thought-provoking 
book on the life of the Church 
and our place in that life. 95¢ 


COMPANIONS 
FOR ETERNITY 


A. M. Carre, O.P. 


Father Carre discusses all the 
richness of the sacrament of 
marriage — and at the same 
time points out the exactions 
it makes. Excellent pre-Cana 
reading. Ready February 1 


Price To Be Announced 


ACCENT ON PURITY 
Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 
The illustrated fourth edition 
of this popular guide to sex 
education is a must for par- 
ents, teachers and anyone work- 
ing with young people. $1.50 


PATTERNS FOR 
TEENAGERS 


Vincent !. Giese 


A sympathetic view of Ameri- 
ea’s youth. With 40 documen- 
tary photographs, tips for train- 
ing youth leaders and planned 
meetings for youth mee 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Chicago 19 
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Hinduism, transplanted from Java, 
and with Balinese adaptions. The 
result is somewhat like that in 
certain areas of Latin America 
where people practice a strange 
combination of Catholicism and 
pagan worship. The Balinese cult 
of ancestors and Balinese animal- 
istic betiefs have so colored ortho- 
dox Hinduism that it would hard- 
ly be recognized by a Hindu from 
India. In Bali many civilizations 
and cultures met and melded — 
Maylay, Polynesian, Hindu and 
Chinese. 

-Religion and nationality are 
identified in the Balinese mind. 
If a man becomes a Christian or 
Mohammedan, he is no longer a 
Balinese. He departs from the so- 
cial life of his people, and in some 
villages is officially declared to 
be “dead.” For this reason, con- 
versions to Christianity are hard 
to come by. Religion holds the 
community together, providing the 
reason for daily acts, art, drama 
and festivals. It takes considerable 
courage for a family to cut itself 
off from relatives and friends and 
embrace a new way of life. 

The staple food of Bali is rice 
and even here religion exercises 
its influence. Before planting is 
beam, a group of villagers to- 
er a temple must 

iake a pilgrimage to a holy 
the spirits in the water, the holy 
oe is sprinkled on the rice 
fields. Religion enters into the 
preparation of the rice seedlings 
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and religion teaches these must be 
planted first at the nine cardinal 
points of the compass. Offerings 
must be made to the gods at var- 
ious times as the rice develops. 
The rice cannot be harvested until 
a Rice Mother is fashioned from 
rice sheaths and set up near the 
main irrigation inlet. After harvest- 
ing the crop, a great festival is 
held, and this festival has reli- 
gious overtones. 
Sameh lived with his family on 
a small plot of ground that con- 
tained a number of buildings. The 
home was built and occupied ac- 
cording to the laws of magical 
harmony. Inside a mud wall, the 
various pavilions of the home were 
located and blessed by a priest. 
In one corner was the family tem- 
ple and it the sleeping 
uarters of Sameh’s parents. Near 
e gate was an open pavilion 
where the family received and -en- 
tertained guests. Across the hard, 
earthen yard was another smaller 
house where Sameh’s grandmother 
and an aunt lived. A fourth house 
was used by Sameh and his broth- 
ers. Behind this pavilion was the 
kitchen, granary and rice thresh- 
ing area. 
Early every morning before 
dawn the crowing of the fighting 
cocks awakened all the members 
in Sameh’s family. The women 
made their way to the village 
spring to get the morning’s water. 
When they returned, they swept 
the hard earthen yard. The men- 


folk meanwhile had bathed and 
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started off to the rice fields. They 
did. not breakfast each car- 
ried. a palm leaf of cold boiled 
rice that had been prepared the 
night. before. The rice would be 
eaten towards midmorning. 
When the women had filled the 
large water pot near the kitchen, 
they set out unhusked rice from 
the granary to dry in the sun. 
Then a fire was started and the 


day’s cooking begun. While Sam- 


eh’s mother prepared the rice, his 
grandmother and aunt scraped 
coconuts and fried the shreds in 
coconut oil to use in the hot, pep- 
pery rice sauce. 

Sometimes. instead of going to 
the ricefield, Sameh would be 

iven a stick, the end of which 

d been smeared with a sticky 
sap. The boy would spot a dragon- 
fly perched on a branch. He 
place his stick slightly 
above the branch and the drag- 
onfly would jump on it and 
become enmeshed in the sap. He 
would catch 30 or 40 dragonflies 
in-a few hours. These would be 
cooked in coconut oil and be add- 
ed: to the rice sauce. 

The Balinese have very catholic 
_ tastes in food. Except for taboo 
foods they will eat almost any- 
thing that walks, crawls, swims or 
flies. Crickets, bees, flying ants, 
porcupines, birds and eels are 


among preferred delicacies. Meat 
is used mostly on festive occasions 


but vegetables and fruit are used 
Papaya,» coconut, egg- 
plant, sweet potato, pineapp 
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oranges, accacia leaves, ferns and 
bananas are among the most com- 
mon. The vegetables are always 
cooked, often in the rice sauce, 
while the fruits are eaten raw. 
While the women do the reg- 
ular daily cooking, it is the men 
who prepare the food for feasts 
and banquets. Cooking for ban- 
quets and feasts often takes days 
and the most subtle sauces are 
repared. Giant turtles, a general 
Seaitie: are cooked in a variety 
of ways. Roast stuffed pig is an- 
other favorite. Sameh learned to 
cook at an early age and he was 
often called on to act as a chef 
at village feasts. 
When the evening meal is fin- 
ished, the family drifts off. The 
older men of the village gather at 
the village hall to chat and drink 
palm beer. The women meet to 
ne. The young folk rehearse 
neces or practice in the village 
orchestra. Unless there is a dram- 
atic show going on or a festival, 
all are in bed by 10 o'clock. 
When Sameh was 16 years old, 
his mother died. A Brahmin priest 
was immediately summoned and 
messengers were sent with the 
news to distant relatives. The 
death lamp, made of bamboo and 
white tissue paper, was hung out- 
side the compound gate. The 
corpse was placed in the guest 
pavilion. The priest who had ar- 
rived meanwhile consulted his or- 
acles and declared that two days 
hence would be an auspicious day 
for. burial. 
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On that day, the body of Sam- 

’s mother was placed on a litter 
between two altars that had been 
erected in the yard. The body was 
sprinkled with holy water; anoint- 
ed with rice powder, sandalwood 
powder, salt and vinegar. Then 
the body was wrapped in white 
cloths and bound tightly to the 
litter. A procession was formed, a 
band leading the way, and the 
body taken to the cemetery. Of- 
ferings were thrown into the grave, 
prayers said, and a bamboo tube 
inserted upright into the corpse's 
mouth to let the soul escape. The 
grave was then filled. 

Offerings were brought by 
Sameh and his familv to the cem- 
etery for 12 days. On the 42nd 
day when it was felt sure that the 
soul had escaped, the Brahmin 
priest was again consulted about 
the auspicious day for cremation. 
He chose a day three months 
away. 

Several days before the date for 
cremation, Sameh helped his fa- 
ther and relatives dig up the re- 
mains. The remains of his grand- 
father were also dug up since he 
had not been cremated. Because 
of expense, it had been decided 
to wait for a second death. The 
remains were wrapped in new 
white cloths, and carried to the 

pavilion where they were 


guest 
placed on cloths of silk and bro- 
cad 


e. 

The events that occurred during 
the next few days were more like 
a festival than a funeral. There 
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were processions,  singi and 
dancing, and feasting. Cremation 
towers were built, decorated with 
colored paper ornaments and tin- 
sel. Guests crowded the house and 
on the cremation day a great ban- 
quet was held. Then the village 
band appeared, fireworks were set 
off, and a procession formed. It 
was pure bedlam. 

en the cremation spot was 
reached, the corpses were passed 
from hand to hand and placed in 
new coffins which were set in the 
towers. The priest sprinkled holy 
water, praved and went into a 
trance. The mob tried to pull mir- 
rors and decorations from the 
tower before they were burned. 
The orchestra played louder. A 
fire was started by friction and 
soon the towers were ablaze. 
There was a carnival atmosphere 
to the whole affair. When the fire 
burned down, the remaining ashes 
were collected in an urn and taken 
in a procession to the sea. By this 
time it was already dark. The 
ashes were spread over the water. 
Then all those in attendance 
bathed to cleanse themselves and 
returned home. 

Sameh was 18 years old when 
he decided to get married. He ~ 
made up his mind quite casually 
one night. A Balinese opera tro 
was a his vil. 
lage. Sameh, like the other young 
bucks, was doing a bit of flirting 
while waiting for the drama to be- 
gin. He was talking and joking 
with Ktut Adi when suddenly he 
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realized that she was everything 
that a Balinese girl should be. Her 
small, rounded face was set off 
by black, shining hair. Her nose 
was small, her lips full. Her skin 
was golden brown. She walked 
with the litheness and poise that 
would be the envy of any profes- 
sional model. During the course of 
the play, Sameh proposed mar- 
riage and was surprised to hear 
her accept him. It was agreed that 
Sameh should steal his bride three 
days hence. 

Except for Ktut Adi, his father 
and the few friends he needed to 
help him, Sameh kept his plans 
secret. On the appointed day, 
Ktut Adi was on her way to the 
village spring when Sameh, Ra- 

ung, and several friends jumped 
bees behind some bushes and siez- 
ed her. Ktut Adi put up a struggle 
as is the custom, but her biting 
and kicking availed her nothing. 
She was taken to a hide-out — 
Rapung’s home in a neighboring 
village. The kidnapping had been 
observed and reported to Ktut 
Adi’s father who dashed around 
trying to discover who had stolen 
his daughter and attempting to 
organize a search party. 

Special offerings for the gods 
had been sent to the hide-out by 
Sameh before the kidnapping. As 
soon as the bridal cou le arrived 
at the place, Ktut Adi ceased her 
struggles. She checked the god of- 
ferings. The marriage was then 
consummated. The offerings were 
important because they made the 
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affair legal. Meanwhile Sameh’s 
father and friends approached 
Ktut Adi’s parents who pretended 
great outrage even though they 
approved of Sameh. At last they 
gave consent to the wedding and 
a bridal price was agreed on. 
When the money was paid to 
the girl’s father, Sameh and his 


bride left their hiding place and 
returned to Sameh’s home. A 
riest was consulted about a 


ucky day for the solemn wedding 
ceremony — a public confirmation 
of what had already taken place. 
The day was decided upon within 
the prescribed 42 day limit. When 
it arrived, the priest blessed the 
couple, sities them with holy 
water, and offered prayers for a 
fruitful and happy life together. 
Thus Ktut Adi officially gave up 
her ancestral gods and adopted 
those of her husband. ; 

Not long after, Sameh built a 
home of his own. There with Ktut 
Adi he lives in peace and happi- 
ness. Unlike many other Oriental 
lands, in Bali there is an equality 
between husband and wife, and 
a mutual respect. Sameh provides 
for his wife and she in turn man- 
ages his home and finances. In 
the years that have passed, five 
children have come to bless their 
home — three of them boys who 
will carry on the ancestral name 
and_ traditions. 

These are the things that Sameh 
recalls when he walks with his 
friend Rapung on the beach be- 


low Sanur at sunset. 
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By Conleth Overman, C.P. 


RGARET AND Jim are 
an attractive couple in 
the fifth year of their 
marriage. There is no 
doubt about their love 
for one another; but they feel that 
there is altogether too much quar- 


_xeling. Most of their disagreements 


are picayune and the spat is over 
uickly. “But,” Jim asks, “what 
of the future? Will we go on in 
this quarrelsome spirit always? 
What if the misunderstandings 
get bigger?” 

The od that is shared by 
Margaret and Jim and that is at 
the root of their frequent quar- 


_rels is competitiveness. They are 


two highly competitive personal- 
ities. They must understand that 
their relationship as husband and 
wife will be satisfactory only if 


they learn to complete one an- 


other rather than compete with 
one another. To do this they must 
graciously take their proper places 
in the marriage relationship. 


Although it’s fairly easy 

to understand the meaning 

of the “psychological union” 

of husband and wife, achie- 

ving it is something else 
again 


Margaret and Jim are products 
of our American school system. 
Their education, therefore, paid 
small attention to the differences 
of their sexes. Much of their class 
work was stimulated by competi- 
tion. Since they were active chil- 
dren they both took part in sports. 
In the manual training course that 
Jim took and in Margaret’s home 
economics class some small defer- 
ence was paid to the special skills 
that boys and girls ought to have. 
But that was the sum and sub- 
stance of it. It was rather in spite 
of the system than because of it 
that they were educated specific- 
ally for manhood and womanhood. 

After graduation Margaret 
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worked for several years. She 
found that the business field was 
highly competitive. She had to 
exceed the other girls if she wish- 
ed for promotion. Consequently, 
nothing in her background fitted 
her for life as a married woman. 

The training in competition 
that Jim received was in general 
good for him. The same result 
might have been attained in some 
other way, but since he was to 
spend his life in the aggressive 
competition of modern business it 
did not seriously harm him. When, 
however, he met an equally com- 
petitive spirit in his wife, instead 
of pitting himself solely against 
the forces outside the home that 
sought to keep him from subsist- 
ing, he began to compete with 
her. 

Their life together resolved it- 
self into a battle of wills. In large 
areas she was willing to concede 
his right to determination; and in 
other large areas he was willing to 
grant her the privilege of say-so; 
but that left many fringe 
areas where they met head | 
on. Thus the quarreling. 
Their love for one another 
soon brought them to an 
understanding; but they were 
rightly concerned where this tend- 
ency was to lead. 

It is impossible for Margaret to 
divest herself of her competitive 
spirit. What she can do, however, 
is to direct it outside her home 
and to put her family life on a 
new basis, the basis of completion. 
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Once Jim finds that his wife is 
no longer competing with him, he 
will find it quite easy to see things 
in this new light. It is not normal 
for a man to compete with a wo- 
man, 
The truth is that the sexes are 
fitted one to the other. Man and 
woman find theii completion in 
one another. Each individual, of 
course, whether male or female, 
is a complete person; but for the. 
purposes of the fundamental unit: 
of social life each sex needs the 
other. The wise procedure in mar- 
ried life, therefore, is for the 
spouses to accept the dependency 
that they have on one an- 
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other and to seek from one an- 
other what is necessary for the 
enrichment of their individual 
lives. 

‘Pope Pius XI in his encyclical 
on marriage had this in mind 
when he called the man the “head” 
of the family and the woman the 
“heart.” It takes both logic and 
affection to make a house a home. 
It is the man’s gift to see things 
from a more impersonal, objective 
viewpoint; it is the woman’s way 
to look at things through the med- 
ium of the feelings. All logic 
would make for a hard inhuman- 
ity in human affairs; all feeling 
would create instability. In a good 
husband-wife relationship this 
does not mean that the woman is 
illogical, or that the man is heart- 
less; it means rather that the wo- 
man is aware of the reasoning in- 
volved through her husband’s 
thinking, and that the man is 
made cognizant of those emotion- 
al aspects of the matter that have 
to be considered in the final so- 
lution. 
Thus Margaret ought not to in- 
sist that her evaluation of the case 
prevail at all costs; nor ought Jim 
demand that his opinion have un- 
questioned sway. Each has a con- 
tribution to make. Their program 
must be to treat with considera- 
tion what their partner has to of- 
fer. 

The quarrelling in the lives of 
Margaret and Jim is the smallest 
part of their problem. The quar- 
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relling is a symptom of deeper 
maladjustment. There is a cleav- 
age between them that has to be 
healed if they are to make a suc- 
cess of their marriage. Absolutely 
everything in marriage depends 
on the perfection of the union of 
husband and wife. In marriage, 
as marriage, happiness has one 
source: the harmony and compat- 
ibility of the couple. It is vital, 
therefore, that Margaret and Jim 
go deeper into the matter of 
their union than the surface allev- 
iation of constant bickering. 
There has been some sound 
thinking of recent date on what 
the scholars would call the “psy- 
chological union” of husband and 
wife. The term may be frighten- 
ing, but the reality is quite simple. 
Married couples ought to get all 
those deep human satisfactions 
out of their relationship that make 
life worth living. To think of mar- 
riage as a sort of purgatory on 
earth, a painful state of existence 
that must be endured until some- 
thing better comes along, is not 
the Christian idea at all. Marriage 
will never be a “heaven on earth,” 
human nature being what it is; 
but if marriage is to be a stable 
state of life those who embrace it 
ought to be able to find, in it 
those deeper satisfactions that will 
make them want to continue in it. 
The mechanics of this “psycho- 
logical union” of husband and 
wife are easily understood. To 
achieve it is something else again. 
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Since woman complements man, 
each of them has the means to 
satisfy what the other needs for 
personal happiness. What the man 
most needs is the sense of achieve- 
ment. Deep in the masculine soul 
is the thirst to do things, to make, 
to build, to be important, to ex- 
perience success. It is given to 
very few men to satisfy this thirst 
on an extensive stage, say, of 
politics, or in the professions, or 
in world history. Only a very few 
have the genius to shine to the 
world at large. The thirst remains, 
nevertheless, and a man must find 
the wherewithal] to slake it in or- 
der to be happy. And this most 
men do in the little self-contained 
world of the family. 

The man who is looked up to 
by his wife, who sees in his home 
a little kingdom that he can rule 
with tact and kindness, who finds 
recognition and “position” in his 
family, is the man whose chances 
of attaining happiness are good. 
He may not climb to the top of 
the tree in the business world, and 
he may not want to. He may see 
in his job a means of finding sus- 
tenance for his family and may 
wish to keep his work subordinat- 
ed to his family life and his re- 
ligious activities. But if he feels 
that he is a success in the eyes of 
his wife, he will not fall a victim 
to the depressing tensions of the 
economic system. 

A woman’s need for love and 


affection counter balances man’s 
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needs. Any other satisfactions that 
life may offer her — in a career, 
in renown, in possessions, in a 
quest of pleasure and good times 
— are but second-best substitutes. 
The esteem and devotion of her 
husband whose love singled her 
out from among all the women in 
the world is alone the answer to 
her need. 

When the woman appreciates 
the worth of the man she has 
married and admires him for the 
qualities that endear him to her, 
he is able to keep at a distance 
-the specific masculine suffering — 
the feeling of failure. And when 
the man frankly finds in his wife 
a feminine charm and desirability 
that makes him seek her compan- 
ionship, she is able to assuage the 
specific feminine suffering — the 
feeling of loneliness. When hus- 
band and wife can turn to one 
another they are able to create a 
little charmed world of their own 
in which to find happiness. 

But, as was pointed out above, 
while all this is rather simple to 
understand, it is not so easy to 
achieve. Too often an intelligent, 
aggressive woman will assume 
dominance in the home. She will 
judge her husband by some ex- 
traneous standard — through com- 
paring him with the husbands of. 
her friends, or in the scale of 
money in the pay envelope — 
and will find him wanting. She 
doesn’t have to nag (although 
this is a normal development); her 
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lowered estimation shows itself in 


her eyes and in the tone of her 


voice. 
Very frequently, too, an ambit- 
ious husband will spend himself 


on an increasing number of ouit-of- - 


the-home activities. He has little 
time to pay attention to his wife, 
or to seek her companionship. A 
vicious circle develops: her loneli- 
ness makes her irritable and carp- 
ing; her husband’s uneasiness with 
her moves him to avoid her. 

The solution lies in the virtue of 
humility. Humility enables the in- 
dividual to recognize personal lim- 
itations and to admit them. Mar- 
ried couples have to build on their 
own incompleteness. To take the 
attitude “I can get along without 
you” is suicidal for marriage hap- 
piness. There was a day in the 


early history of their love for one 


‘another when they said, and 


meant, “I can’t live without you.” 
That was romance then, now it is 
sober fact. 

The wife has siesta to give 
her husband that he needs more 
than food and sexual satisfaction, 
namely, her confidence, her 
admiration. And she will admire 
him if she looks, not for surface 
achievements, but for the personal 
qualities that endeared him to her 
in the first place! The husband 
has something to give his wife 
that she cannot get along without, 
namely, his love and_ devotion. 
And he will be devoted to her if 
he looks, not for those qualities 
that would enable her to win a 
beauty contest; but for the love 
that transfigures her! 


Deed for the Day 


AT THEIR very first meeting, the little Girl Scouts were all 
asked what they had done at home to help their mothers since 
joining the Brownies. One by one they proudly answered. Some had 
made beds, some washed dishes, still others had dusted their rooms.” 

“And you, Penny?” asked the troop leader. “How did you 
help your mother?” 

Came the solemn answer: “I kept out of her way.” — Fr. 
Nicholas Roling in The Companion of St. Francis and St. Anthony. 


IN ONE PARISH school in Kearny, N.J., the 1st-grade teacher 
had trained her class to fold their hands reverently, and to close 
their eyes during prayers. One day, when class was over, a little 
girl approached the teacher, offering the following unsolicited in- 
formation: “Sister, I watched every boy and girl while they were 
saying their prayers, and I was the only one who had my eyes 
closed.” — Catholic Digest 
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By Harold Helfer 


Four-YEAR-OLD Shirley Ann Mil- 
ler of Reseda, Calif., found after 
being lost for 60 hours in Yosem- 
ite National Park, remarked: “I 
wasn’t lost but I saw a black 
bear who was.” 


AT CHELMSFORD, England, 11- 
year-olds, interrogated on the 
word “luxury” but given only the 
definition “something pleasing to 
have, but not a necessity” gave 
the following answers: “Bath,” 
“Kiss,” “Brain,” “Virtue,” “Wife.” 


MEMPHIS MOTORISTS have be- 
come wary of homemade signs of 
a volunteer kiddie patrol which 
warns of “children at play,” 
“slow” and “stop.” The sharp- 
eyed youngsters jot down license 
numbers of those who don’t obey 


the signs and turn them over to 
the traffic police. 


SOME DEFINITIONS taken from 
the exam papers of Hobart 
Heights, Pa., grammar school stu- 
dents: “Virgin forest — a forest 
in which the hand of man has 
never set foot.” “Blizzard — 
something inside a _ chicken.” 
“Spinster — a bachelor’s wife.” 


DuRING A TORNADO warning alert 
at Tulsa, nine-year-old Ted Cobb 
hastily scribbled out this message 
and taped it to his chest: “I leave 
everything I own to my friend 
George Draper Jr., if he isn’t 
blown away first.” 


TEN-YEAR-OLD Marshall Frey of 
Miami Beach explained, after 
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having two stitches taken in his 
left leg, why he hadn’t seen the 
parked car he had rammed into 
with his bike: “I was reading a 
comic book.” 


QUIZZED ABOUT the real name of 
Connie Mack, the late Philadel- 
phia baseball impressario, an 11- 
year-old Philadelphia boy answer- 
ed: “Connie Mack Stadium.” 


A POLICE SEARCH for seven- 
year-old Bruce Thuesen of Water- 
loo, Ia., ended under a sofa at his 
home. The boy’s mother had re- 
ported him missing when she 
didn’t find him in bed and Bruce 


explained that he’d hid under the 
sofa when he saw all the police- 
men coming to his house. 


Four-YEAR-OLD Mickey Arledge 
of Memphis was quite intrigued : 
by a dog he’d come across near 
his home. “That’s a birddog,” his 
parents explained. “A birddog?” 
the boy repeated skeptically. 
“Let’s see him fly.” 


WHEN TWO-YEAR-OLD’ Brenda 
Kay Smet of South Bend, Ind., 
fell out of bed it took two fire 
companies to get her back in. 
Her hair had become entangled 
in the springs. 


“Imagine! Just because | tell him | want 
nothing more to do with him, and to stop annoying © 
me, and get off the phone--- he hangs up!” 
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Condensed from Parade 
Frances G. Sanderson 


A look at facts too few wives—or husbands—appreciate 


OT LONG AGO, in my 
presence, someone 
asked a friend of 
mine her occupa- 
tion. “Oh,” she 

said with a touch of apology, “I’m 
just a housewife.” 

How many times I’ve heard 
that expression. This woman had 
brought up four children. She 
ran a highly efficient, well-ordered 
home. She was prominent in the 
community. 


In these three roles, she was, in 
an average week, a minimum of 
13 things—purchasing agent, mon- 
ey manager and accountant, dieti- 
tian, practical nurse, child psy- 
chologist, interior decorator, so- 
cial secretary, teacher, chauffeur, 
landscape artist, laundress, cook, 
maid of all work — and, often 
enough, carpenter, plumber and 
painter. This list does not include 
her talents as an executive, which 
every good homemaker must be, 
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nor her personal inspirational val- 
ue to her husband a children. 
But none of these things she did 
so successfully, and sometimes si- 
multaneously, seemed very impor- 
tant to my friend. She was “just 
a housewife.” In her view, that 
described a job that was nothing 
to be proud of. 

It is something to be proud of, 
and American women — and men, 
too— should realize it. Today the 
job of housewife (I personally pre- 
fer the word homemaker) is more 
important than ever. The trend to- 
ward the suburbs gives the woman 
increased responsibility in manag- 
ing the household. The modern 
home itself, with its batteries of 
mechanical labor-savers, adds new 
and different burdens in machine 
operation and time-budgeting. To 
work in a modern kitchen requires 
efficiency as well as a deft hand 
with the spices. Inflationary times 
put pressure on the homemakers’ 
financial wizardry. Increased 
rights for women mean increased 
community duties. 

To be a good homemaker en- 
tails real talent and know-how, in 
almost endless supply. Some wo- 
men realize it. As a result, home- 
making classes and adult-educa- 
tion centers are jammed. Women 
want more knowledge and new 
techniques to cope with the mod- 
ern home and family. 

Yet women are 
among the first to apologize for 
their jobs. Why? Parth A think, 
because of the age-old feeling that 
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man’s work is worthwhile because 
he goes out and earns the bread, 
while his wife waits at home for 
him, “just” keeping the house and 
minding the children. Another 
part of the answer is that many of 
today’s homemakers held jobs be- 
fore marriage. Every week they. 
drew a pay check. Obviously, 
then they were doing something 
worthwhile; the pay check proved 
it. But now, in a job infinitely 
more taxing and more complex, 
they draw no pay check. How 
can a job amount to anything if 
you're not paid for it? 

Turn that thought inside out, 
however, and you're nearer the 
truth, A homemaker draws no 
wages not because she’s worth 
nothing, but because she’s worth 
too much to put a price on. If she 
were paid at going rates for every- 
thing she did, just about every: 
wage earner in the country would 
be deeply in debt. 

A few random samples will give 
you an idea of the financial worth 
of a wife: 

cleaning woman _ receives. 
about $7 a day. For cleaning six 
days a week (at least), 52 weeks 
a year, a homemaker’s wages. 
would be about $2,200. 

A cook—a good cook—is paid 
$2.50 an hour. Cooking probably 
takes up three hours a day; the 
yearly rate would be $2,700. 

A baby-sitter draws between 
50c and $1 an hour. For a home- 
maker, baby-sitting is a 24-hour- 
a-day job. Even at 50c an hour, 
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this would amount to $4,300 in 
a year. 

And this covers only the basics 
of housekeeping, cleaning, eee 
and child care. (You could ad 
to them the wages of a dishwash- 
er and laundress.) How can you 
compute the value of the less 
menial jobs every homemaker 
must perform every day? What 
wages do you calculate for a part- 
time purchasing agent who, at the 
same time she mentally checks her 
shopping list, is removing the chil- 
dren's snowsuits and keeping an 
eye on the stew? Look at the 
myriad tasks a homemaker must 
juggle. Think about them. Then 
try to place an approximate value 
on them. 

She must be a good buyer. In 
facet, our whole economy is geared 
to her skill in “consumership.” 
Women either spend or influence 
the spending of 90% of the aver- 
age family income. On the same 
day a woman spends 29c for a set 
of. salt-and-pepper shakers, she 
may spend several hundred dollars 
‘for furniture. In each case she 
must weigh carefully the choices 
the family means. 

She must be an interior decora- 
tor. She must blend an eye for 
color and taste with a knowledge 
of utility and durability in order 
to create surroundings that give 
pleasure to the whole family. 

She must be a dietitian. Her 
family’s health depends on the 
meals planned and prepared at 
home; to do this well requires the 
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Is Your Wife Underpaid? | 


Ir HAS’ BEEN estimated 
that a wife’s services in the 
home, keeping house, pre- 
paring meals and the like, 
are worth well over $3,000 
a year, at a modest rate of 
pay per hour. A good hus-. 

and shows continuin 
sense of appreciation o 
what his wife does in their 
home. 

He tells her about it 
when he enjoys a meal she’ 
prepares. He remarks with - 
pleasure the neatness, 
cleanliness and good order 
that his wife maintains in 
the home. He does not per- 
mit himself to take these 
things for granted, even 
years after he is married. 
He never makes odious com- 
parisons between his work 
and wife’s, hinting or 
stating that he has a much: 
harder lot than she has. 

- This appreciation of a. 
wife’s domestic achieve- 
ments will be expressed by * 
a good husband in the form -- 
of helpfulness around the - 
house. He will not resent . 
his wife’s efforts to keep 
him from upsetting the or- 
dinary cleanliness and order 
of the home which she has _ 
to work hard and long to 
attain. — The Liguorian 


knowledge of a nutrition 
plus the skill of a high-priced chef. 
She must be a child psycholo- 
gist. How many times a day must 
she decide when to lavish praise 
and when to mete out discipline? 
How and when to mediate dis- 
putes between the 6-year-old and 
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the 4-year-old? How to make each 
of them feel loved and wanted? 

She must be a textile expert— 
and, often, a designer and tailor- 
dressmaker as well. She must be 
able to predict which garments 
will wear best, which will resist 
fading and shrinking. Often she 
must see that last year’s pajamas 
become this year’s shorties or last 
year’s blue jeans this year’s 
walking shorts. 

She must be a practical nurse. 
She must know how to treat a 
fever, how to bandage scraped 
knees and when to dole out aspir- 
in. She must be an expert on chest 
rubs and hot-water ttles and 
stroking the patient’s brow. 

She must be a social secretary. 
Who else would arrange the fam- 
ily’s activities-the dancing _les- 
sons, parties, PTA meetings, 
church socials—and keep them 
straight? Often enough, she also 
is the chauffeur who makes at- 
tendance possible. Meanwhile, 
she must handle many of the fam- 
ily’s business affairs—the dealings 
with milkman and garbage collec- 
tor and banker and laundry and 
carpenter and salesmen and tax 
collector. 

She must be a human-relations 
expert. She is the family’s dele- 
gate to neighborhood and commu- 
nity. The neighborhood squab- 
bles, the relations between home 
and school, the techniques of mor- 
al and religious guidance require 
her sure touch. 


Add these together on a salary 


basis, pro-rating the time spent on 
each, and you get a total far be- 
yond the capacity of most hus- 
bands to pay. The figure scarcely 
could be less than $20,000 a year. 
How many wage earners make 
thatP How many other jobs are 
worth that much? 

Even then, you wouldn’t get a 
completely accurate tally of a 
homemaker’s value. Think of the 
overtime pay, the holidays worked, 
the vacations that are not vaca- 
tions. Perhaps what homemakers 
need to emphasize their impor- 
tance is a nation-wide strike. You 
can imagine the results, if, some 
morning, all 40 million American 
housewives, refused to work: work- 
ers without breakfast, crippled in- 
dustries, schools behind schedule, 
empty stores, complete chaos. 

But even if you could make all 
these calculations, you still would 
not find the real value of a home- 
maker. For her greatest value is 
intangible. No one can put a cash 
price on the inspiration she gives 
her husband and children. No one 
can quote in dollars and cents the 
love she lavishes on them. No 
one can pay her enough to com- 
pensate for her heartache and wor- 
ry when things go wrong in the 
lives closest to her own. r 

“Just a housewife?” Just a job 
that calls for talent in every field 
of human experience. Just a job 
that makes new demands and as- 
signs new responsibilities day.. by 
day. Just the job that keeps the 
whole world turning. 
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She moved faster than snake 
and saved her son 


DECISION 


AT MIDNIGHT 


Condensed from 
The American Mercury 


FTER MY mar- 

riage I found 
myself in the back 
country of Africa 
with my husband, 
who was in charge 
of 200 miles of rail- 
road. When Craig 
traveled on the road, I was alone 
with our son Jimmy. 

The days were long and lonely 
when Craig was away, but the 
nights were worse. For company 
I had the roar of distant lions and 
the coughing of leopards hunting 
nearby. I slept with a loaded shot- 
gun beside the bed and with Jim- 
my’s cot pulled next to mine, so 
that I could care for him during 
the night without setting foot on 
the floor. Africa is a land of poi- 
sonous snakes, and in the dark the 
floor of an African bunaglow can 
be a death trap. 

' When I first awoke, one night, 


Ethel White 


I did not know why 
I had wakened — I 
only knew that some- 
where there was ap- 
palling danger. Ly- 
ing still, I listened. 
Nothing. I rolled my 
eyes towards Jim- 
my’s cot. Still nothing. I began a 
deep sigh of relief, when sud- 
denly I felt something moving on 
the covers at my feet. 

It was a dry deliberate move- 
ment, and as I felt it my mouth 
opened involuntarily to scream. 
There was a snake on my bed. I 
fought back the scream and willed 
myself to remain quiet. The small- 
est sound, the tiniest movement, 
might mean death. Inwardly 
shaking, I held on. 

The worst thing was not know- 
ing where the snake was going. I 
could feel the pressure of the 
muscular coils but I couldn’t tell 
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whether it was moving left or 
right, up or down. 

Then something rough and dry 
touched my arm, my shoulder, 
and a moment later the snake's 
scaly body was rasping across my 
cheek. Then the touch was gone 
and against the night sky I saw 
a thin rope of body and the 
snake’s head. 

Even as I saw it, Jimmy stirred 
and whimpered. The snake flat- 
tened swiftly, turned towards the 
noise. Its body curled on my 
ankles. “Mummy!” Jimmy called. 

Gathering its body to strike, the 
snake raised its head and for a 
moment was a perfect target 
against the foot of the bed. A 
Catholic who has always believed 
in the power of prayer, I now 


prayed silently and fervently., I 
asked that I might be aided to 
save Jimmy, that my hands would 
be steady, that for a mo- 
ment I would be able to move 
even faster than the snake. The 
immediate answer was the in- 
stant decision to shoot. But I can- 
not remember lifting the gun or 
pressing the trigger. I heard Jim- 
my’s scream, drowned by the 
shotgun’s roar. Pain knifed 
through me. I had blown the 
snake to bits — but the blast of 
pellets had mangled my feet. 

In spite of the wonderful work 
by the doctors, the answer to my 
prayer, my midnight decision, left 
me with a permanent limp. But 
it also left me with something in- 
finitely precious — my son’s life. 


Ten Symptoms of Delinquency 


BAsep ON the best available counsel, here is a condensation 

’ of the many manifestations of criminal tendencies. Here are the 

10 most frequent symptoms to watch for before they lead to. big 
trouble. Ten early cima of delinquency: 


1. Truancy. 


2. Evidence of bisdnot or drugs on the breath, needle marks 


| on arms. 
3. Cruelty to animals. 


4. Sloppy appearance or dress that exaggerates sex. In bors, 
uncut hair. In girls, skintight clothing. 
5. Unexplained cuts, scratches, bruises. 


6. Unexplained late hours. 


7. Appearance of strange articles that were not purchased 
8. Possession of unnecessary weapons. 


9. Flagrant disobedience. 


10. Friends he never brings home. 
There are the 10 symptoms. If 


you recognize one in your 


child, look into it. — American Legion Magazine. 
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Schools for the children ordinary 
schools can’t help are rising all over Norway 


Norway Remembers 


Its Forgotten Children 


Condensed from The Rotarian 


Robert Rigby 


EN STURDY old Paal 
Le g Berg, Chief Justice 
| of the Norwegian 
Supreme Court, 
spoke on that Spring Day in 1955, 
his countrymen listened. The date 
was the 10th anniversary of Nor- 
way’s. Liberation Day, and _ the 
former commander of the nation’s 
underground forces was appealing 
for a memorial to Norway’s fallen 
patriots. 

It- would not be of stone .or 
bronze, he explained. It would 
be a built 

ung lives of a “group that makes 
ial claim upon our 
brotherly love—the mentally re- 
tarded children of this land.” 

In Norway, as in other nations, 
epiniatendely two children in ev- 

1,000 have such a low in- 
igence (under 55 1.Q.) that 


they need institutional care and 
special schooling. Most of them 
hadn’t been getting it. In 1946 
only $70,000 was spent for care 
of the mentally retarded; only 
three institutions were devoted to 
that purpose. 

The donations that poured in 
following Justice Berg’s appeal 
have helped to swell the annual 
expenditure to two million dollars, 
the number of institutions to 44. 

One of these is now building 
on the wild, rocky west coast of 
Norway near the small town of 
Molde. Set on a slight wooded 
rise above an inlet, with the soar- 
ing Romsdal mountains as a back- 
drop, the 11-building project will 
be a model for others. 

From his office window in 
Molde, Kristian H. Oppegaard 
can look out over a broad fjord 
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and watch the construction. A 
tall, soft-spoken man in his late 
50’s, he is the chairman of Nor- 
way’s nation-wide Coordinating 
Council for Aid to the Mentally 
Retarded. 

The Council, he explains, is 
made up of volunteers — some 
of them parents or relatives of 
mentally retarded children; many 
of them simply warmhearted indi- 
viduals whose sympathy has been 
caught by the plight of such 
youngsters. An important part of 
their work has been to correct pop- 
ular misconceptions about mental 
retardation. 

Some Norwegians weren't quite 
clear about the difference between 
the terms “insanity” and “mental 
retardation.” They didn’t fully 
grasp that the retarded child is 
not mentally sick; that his mind 
is simply one that has never de- 
veloped normally. “We still don’t 
know all the reasons for mental re- 
tardation,” says Oppegaard, “but 
prenatal and delivery injuries are 
major causes.” 

This point straightened out, 

still had another question: 
= the mentally retarded child, 
though not insane, rather hopeless? 

“Obviously,” says Oppegaard, 
“the mentally retarded child can 
never approach the learning level 
of the normal child But often he 
can be taught certain simple man- 
ual skills — weaving, sewing, crude 

ntry, and so on 
you may say, is not much, 
But it’s of tremendous importance 


February 


—psychologically — to the child. 
By learning to the limit of his 
ability, he gains a sense of self- 
assurance, of self-respect. He feels 
that at last he can do something 
useful, that he belongs in some 
small way.” 

But to reach this point, experi- 
ence shows, such children require 
patient schooling by trained teach- 
ers. The most successful experi- 
mental programs, both in Norway 
and elsewhere, have not been wat- 
ered-down courses of regular 
schoolwork, but programs tailored 
to the individual needs of each 
child. This, of course, means 
special schools. 

How to finance them? And how 
to maintain them once built? 
These were questions that a grow- 
ing number of Norwegians, con- 
vinced of the urgency of the 

roblem, asked themselves. 

In 1949 the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment pointed the way with a wise, 
far-reaching measure: the Mental 
Deficiency Act. This established 
a remarkable partnership between 
the State and private individuals. 

The State pledged to assure the 
operation of all institutions for the 
mentally retarded which were rec- 
ognized as having public utility. 
Support would be given to pres- 
ent and future institutions alike. 
The State would furnish 40% of 
each child’s educational expenses, 
the home community 60%. There 
would be no expense for the par- 
ents unless they were exception- 


ally well-to-do. And small com- 
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munities that lacked funds would 
get a waiver on their contribution. 

The cost of school construction 
would be borne by individual 
communities, although the State 
would maintain the buildings. The 
official watchword was “Help for 
Self-Help.” 

Local groups answered the chal- 
lenge by organizing fund drives, 
conducting benefit soccer match- 
es, rummage sales, and _ lotteries. 
Within a few years a number of 
communities had collected enough 
to start building. 

Then arose the problem of 
of where the new schools should 
be located. The most sparsely 
settled country in Europe, Nor- 
way has a population density of 
only 28 persons per square mile 
(about half that of the United 
States). Three-fourths of its citi- 
zens live in rural areas or on small 
coastal islands. Fjords and moun- 
tains make travel difficult in 
much of the coun- 


try. 

To meet these 
special geographi- 

ealt rts - 
vided country 
into eight districts. 
A modern, well- 
equipped medical 
and education cen- 
ter for mentally re- 
tarded children was 
planned for each. 
For more thickly 
populated areas, 


there would also be subsidiary in- 
stitutions called hjems (homes).. 

Day homes were feasible for :a 
handful of towns and cities where 
transport was relatively easy. One 
such is the Ragna Ringdals Day 
Home in Oslo, built in 1954 on 
top of a hill overlooking the capi- 
tal. This is what it means in the 
life of one of its pupils, a 10-year- 
old boy named Johan, who lives 
with his parents in a down-town 
Oslo apartment: 

Every school morning Johan’s 
mother takes him to a_ near-by 
street corner where they are met 
at a fixed time by a special bus. 
A school assistant helps the boy 
aboard and takes care of the chil- 
dren en route to the day home. 

On arrival, Joan and the others 
are given breakfast—usually bread, 
butter, milk, cheese, and jam. His 
schooling begins as soon as he sits 
down at the table. Staff assistants 
take great pains to teach him how 
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to eat without spilling his food. 
Since such children often lack 
muscular coordination, this task 
requires patience, but the training 
when it succeeds is a boon to par- 
ents. 

Later, if Johan’s mother has re- 
quested it, he is also given a bath. 
Then comes individual training 
from a physical therapist who 
teaches him to walk more normal- 
ly. There are classes in handicrafts 
where he learns to make simple 
things out of wood, how to cane 
chairs. He also gets some work 
with paper and pencil. 

“Some children,” explains one 
teacher, “never get beyond ‘two 
and two make four,’ writing a few 
letters of the alphabet, or recog- 
nizing the meaning of several sim- 
e words. In working with their 

nds, some may progress to mak- 
ing embroidered tablecloths. Oth- 
ers may never get beyond the 
simplest sewing. 

“But these are nonetheless in- 
dividual victories. We must work 
with limited objectives. We lead 
the child as far as he can go. And 
whatever that point is, he has 
gained a sense of achievement in 
the process. He is noticeably 
quieter, more content, when he is 
taken home at the end of the day.” 

Norwegian experts in the field 
stress the twofold importance of 
the day homes. They benefit the 
child, obviously. But they also 
benefit the ents, especially 
mothers, who are relieved of the 
mental strain of keeping a round- 


the clock watch, day in and day 
out. 

While the day home is provid- 
ing a solution in metropolitan cen- 
ters, it is out of the question for 
most of Norway. The population 
isn’t concentrated enough. For 
rural Norway, therefore, a chain 
of boarding institutions is planned. 
Educational therapy, not mere 
old-fashioned confinement, will 
the rule. 

One of these is the ultramodern 
school now building near Oppe- 
gaards’ home town. Designed by 
Professor Odd Brochmann, one of 
Norway’s foremost architects, its 
one-story buildings will be light 
and airy, with plenty of space for 
classes, craft shops, play, and liv- 
ing. Eventually it will house 275 
mentally retarded. A staff of 70 
well-trained persons—one for each 
four patients—will be housed near- 
by. Total cost of the project: sev- 
en million crowns (one million dol- 
Jars). 

Similar institutions are rising 
elsewhere in Norway. But the 
country doesn’t expect to have all 
mentally retarded properly taken 
care of for another 20 years. The 
annual outlay for their care and 
maintenance will then be an esti- 
mated 36 million crowns (more 
than five million dollars).: 

This will be a sizeable sum for 
a nation of 3,445,000, but Oppe- 
gaard and his fellow workers are 
confident that Norway’s program 
for the mentally retarded will keep 
up steam. 
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The Queen 
is a Lady 


There is a difference between .- 
being a lady and being a woman 


Condensed from the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


Clifford B. Ward 


ee REFRESH I N G 
thing about the 
visit of Queen Eliz- 
abeth to Canada 
and the United States last October 
is that it re-emphasizes the attrac- 
tiveness of dignity and poise in 
women—a thing that our contem- 
porary mores have tended to push 
aside. 

The word “lady” is no longer in 
general use, but it should be, be- 
cause there is a difference be- 
tween being a lady and just being 
a woman. 

Whatever else you may say 
about the Queen, you have to say 
what is obviously true, namely, 
that she is a lady, and giving a 


good example of the qualities of 
one at a moment in history when 
the equal rights battle of women 
has ended with many of them 
having all the shortcomings of 
men, but with none of the few 
virtues that men possess. 

Woman is at her best when she 
inspires a Lord Raleigh to put his 
coat on the ground for her to walk 
on, not when she is wearing the 
very least of the wrong clothing 
shopping at the supermarket. The 
only plausible explanation for 
some of the sights you see hither 
and yon on the streets and else- 
where must be that a lot of fath- 
ers held shotguns at the backs of 
reluctant sons-in-laws in the last 
ten years. 

This is an age when it is popu- 
lar to dress like a bum, act like 
a bum, feel like a bum and be- 
come a bum. When a clerk at a 
grocery store says that he gets 
embarrassed looking in. the sum- 
mertime at some of his women 
customers who come in looking 
like they just barely escaped arrest 
for indecent exposure, it’s time 
for a reform. And too often those 
who are exposing aren't exposing 
anything that would inspire Keats 
or Shelley to write odes about. 
Too often they are merely making 
a public confession that they are 
slaves to the sins of gluttony, and 
proving it with first-hand evi- 
dence. And when you have to 
ask junior, “Is that your mother 
or your pa driving the car?” the 
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race has gone to seed. 

It is rather encouraging that 
some of the colleges and universi- 
ties are now getting around to 
the point where they are asking 
their boys and girls to dress up a 
bit when they eat. 

Notre Dame, where effeminacy 
is only a word borrowed from a 
dictionary, is now requiring all of 
its students to wear a coat, a dress 
shirt and a tie when they eat their 
evening meals. Naturally in this 
age, such rules are given a bronx 
cheer, but they are being accepted 
and in the long run, it will be all 
to the good. 

Today in grade schools and 
high schools kids go to school 
looking too often like the juvenile 
delinquents they are supposed to 
be, and we still insist that if you 
dress like a bum, you are soon 
going to start feeling like one and 
acting like one. Ladies, and we 


say ladies, used to know the psy- 
chological lift that came from 
buying a new hat. They were il- 
lustrating what we are talking 
about. 

Most of what we are talking 
about all boils down to a matter 
of taste. Pregnancy is a beauti- 
ful thing, but we still think the 
place to have a baby is at home, 
in a hospital or somewhere else, 
not at a factory bench or at an 
office desk. This labels us as hope- 
lessly quaint, but if so, make the 
most of it. 

Getting back to the Queen, we 
repeat that she is a lady, the kind 
that inspires young men and old 
men to say, “Yes, M’am,” or “No, 
M’am,” rather than just, “Yep,” 
or “Nope.” * 

When the woman go to the 
dogs, the part of the human race 
that is left wouldn’t even make 
good kennel rations. 


Our Son Teaches Us Manners 


I WAS EXPECTING house guests so, along with other prepara- 
tions, I drilled my son on the importance of being especially 


courteous. 


The visit went wonderfully. Everyone outdid himself in be- 
ing hospitable and agreeable. I mentioned it at dinner next day 
and said we should have company more often. 

“Yeah, why don’t we?” my son asked. “Even you and Dad 
had ‘company manners.’ Nobody was yelling at me or telling me 


what to do.” 


It never occurred to me before, but I guess parents need 
occasional reminding about their manners, too. — Mrs. Irene 


.Hipp Wenning in Family Weekly 
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the 
Vanishing Sport 


You can’t find Civil War Army chests, an old 
set of ivory chess men, or a silk 
top hat in a ranch house 


Condensed from 
The Ave Maria 


EN, AND IF, the 
Weenei houses and the 
split-levels inherit the 
earth, it will mean the 
end of that enchanting in- 
door sport, rummaging in 
the attic. The very term 
may become obsolete, be- 
cause houses “designed for mod- 
ern living” have not the luxury of 
attics. The rummaging of the fu- 
ture may well be limited to wo- 
men’s purses. 

But, luckily, nearly every fam- 
ily still has someone, a grandpar- 
ent or a great-aunt, whose home 
is ng ets by the dormered mys- 
tery of an attic. With Martin and 
my nephew, Tim, I recently spent 


Kate Dooley 


a ha hour explorin 
the my dad's 
and making a haphazard 
inventory of the accum- 
ulation of four genera- 
tions. Because it is, I 
think, somewhat typical 
of all such treasure troves, 
I list some of the things that we 
found: 

A banjo, which dad took to col- 
lege, but never had time to mas- 
ter. 
A set of ivory chess men, which 
belonged to his parents. 

A cow bell. Belonging to their 
faithful Daisy? More likely, left 
from one of my brothers’ famous 
New Year parties. 
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“Don't forget the life-size doll 
house,” said Tim. 

How could I? My sister’s child- 
hood toy looms in the center’ of 
the storeroom, but I questioned 
Tim’s description. 

“For a doll, it’s life-size,” he 
explained reasonably. 

We looked over the piles of 
clothing boxes, all neatly wrapped 
and labeled, and some caught our 
fancy: 

Mother’s World War I Army 
nurse’s uniform. 

Dad's golf suit. (Plus fours, yet. 
And he hasn't played for years!) 

A silk top hat, which the boys 
tried on with glee. But doggone, 
we couldn’t find the trick of col- 
lapsing it. 

Two out of battery of trunks 
caught my eye. There is the wood- 
en soldier's chest, marked “Lt. 
Julius A. Pratt, Co. A., 124th 
Reg.” That belonged to my great- 
grandfather who, with the Illinois 
Infantry Volunteers, was killed at 
Vicksburg. Near it, incongruously, 
is the wardrobe trunk that I took 
to camp and to college. It used to 
be half-full of old love letters, 
which I had prudently removed. 
I wondered if there were still 
traces of fudge in the drawer. One 
night at camp, after taps, we tried 
to make fudge, on a hot plate, with 
ingredients filched from the din- 
ing hall in the voluminous pockets 
of our “bloomers.” When patrol- 
ling counselors came to investi- 
ate our giggling, we dumped the 
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More modern is the large cat- 
ton of empty boxes, saved for 
mailing back to visiting children 
and grandchildren the things the 
that we always leave behind. 
“Where’s that harpoon?” asked 
Martin. We dug out the object, 
which proved to be a large bow, 
stringless, of course, but tipped 
with points of stone which give it 
a harpoon-like aspect. 

Continuing to poke in corners, 
I found two Hoover buttons, proof 
that my parents — Paul Blanshard 
take ‘note — believe in voting for 
the man of their choice, regard!eés 
of religion. 

We passed lightly over assort 
lamp Rie, with no lamps, and 
piles of children’s games all with 
parts lost or mislaid by marauding 
grandchildren. Two graceful little 
smoking stands were no mystery to 
the boys, for each family has a 
similar one, made from the huge 
black walnut tree that used to 
stand in our vard. 

“Listen to this,” Tim was read- 
ing from a label. “Twelve jars of 
semi-boneless pigs’ feet.” Incredu- 
lous, I investigated and found a 
carton of shoe tree, for the feet of 
non-pigs. ; 

Turning aroud, I cried in panic, 
“Put that thing right back in. its 
sheath!” Martin was brandishin 
a bayonet, and the boys preceede 
to bring out their favorite relics. 
At the end of World War I, mo- 
ther brought back from France a 
spiked German helmet, an Amer- 
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ican doughboy’s helmet (fearsome- 
ly dented), a gas mask, canteen, 
and assorted medals and _ shell 
cases. While the boys paraded in 
helmets, I found, and left in bless- 
ed concealment, some garish re- 
ligious statues from our childish 
home altars. (Why set the litur- 
gical movement back two dec- 
ades?) 

There was a box of souvenirs 
and “free samples,” collected by 
dad at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
— of 1893, a high point of 

is youth. Tim held up a leather 
music case, and when we un-zip- 
ped it, sure enough — Mary Eliza- 
beth’s harmony book and a couple 
of recital “pieces.” Her talent, alas, 
flowered no further than Jim’s 
bent for drawing, though we did 
discover a childish crayon sketch 
of Pope Pius XII, readily recogniz- 
able, although Jim had given up 
when he came to the features. 

Looking at the shelves and 


shelves of old books and maga- 
zines, I recalled the frequent la- 
ment of Florence, family friend 
and housekeeper for 26 years: 
“Some day, that whole third floor 
is just going to sink right through!” 

There are sets of books, . like 
the bound transactions of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 1901-29. And child- 
hood favorites, like The Wonder- 
ful City of Tokyo. That belonged 
to dad, and I used to be entranc- 
ed with it, not guessing what 
Tokyo would come to mean. I 
took it down and looked at the 
title page. Published in 1883. 

Idly, I picked up a magazine. 
Time, for January 5, 1942. On the 
cover, the Man of the Year. (F.D. 
R., who else?) At this point, lest 
we never get out of that fascinat- 
ing attic, I fled, still wondering 
what ever became of my ukelele 
which, incidentally, I never learn- 
ed to play. 


Kt oe 
Goldilocks Was Innocent 


Cary GRANT’s precocious young son, seven-year-old Charles 
Herbert, is quite a comedian in his own right. Here is his version 


of The Three Bears: 


“Papa Bear, mad as anything, came stomping into the kitchen, 
growling, ‘Somebody stole my porridge!’ 
“Right behind him was Baby Bear, crying his little eyes out. 
Somebody stole my porridge, too!’ 
“Finally Mama Bear come down the stairs, tying on her apron, 


and looking very disgusted. 


“*Yackity-yak, yackity-yak,’ she scolded. ‘I haven’t even made | 
the porridge yet.’” — Margaret McCarthy in The Apostle. 
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“Don’t forget the life-size doll 
house,” said Tim. 

How could I? My sister's child- 
hood toy looms in the center’ of 
the storeroom, but I questioned 
Tim’s description. 

“For a doll, it’s life-size,” he 
explained reasonably. 

We looked over the piles of 
clothing boxes, aJ] neatly wrapped 
and labeled, and some caught our 
fancy: 

Mother’s World War I Army 
nurse’s uniform. 

Dad's golf suit. (Plus fours, yet. 
And he hasn't played for years!) 

A silk top hat, which the boys 
tried on with glee. But doggone, 
we couldn’t find the trick of col- 
lapsing it. 

Two out of battery of trunks 
caught my eye. There is the wood- 
en soldier's” chest, marked “Lt. 
Julius A. Pratt, Co. A., 124th 
Reg.” That belonged to my great- 
grandfather who, with the Illinois 
Infantry Volunteers, was killed at 
Vicksburg. Near it, incongruously, 
i the wardrobe trunk that I took 

and to college. It used to 
be “half. f-full of old love letters, 
which I had prudently removed. 
I wondered if there were still 
traces of fudge in the drawer. One 
night at camp, after taps, we tried 
to make fudge, on a hot plate, with 
ingredients filched from the din- 
ing hall in the voluminous pockets 
of our “bloomers.” When patrol- 
ling counselors came to investi- 
gate our giggling, we dumped the 
whole mess in the drawer of that 


trunk. 

More modern is the Ante cak- 
ton of empty boxes, saved for 
mailing back to visiting children 
and seaaaeaes the things the 
that we always leave behind. =~ 

“Where’s that harpoon?” asked 
Martin. We dug out the object, 
which proved to be a large bow, 
stringless, of course, but tipped 
with points of stone which give it 
a harpoon-like aspect. 

Continuing to poke in corners, 
I found two Hoover buttons, proof 
that my parents — Paul Blanshard 
take ‘note — believe in voting for 
the man of their choice, regard!ess 
of religion. 

We passed lightly over assorted 
lamp shades, with no lamps, and 
piles of children’s games all with 
parts lost or mislaid by marauding 
grandchildren. Two graceful little 
smoking stands were no mystery to 
the boys, for each family has a 
similar one, made from the huge 
black walnut tree that used to 
stand in our vard. 

“Listen to this,” Tim was read- 
ing from a label. “Twelve jars of 
semi-boneless pigs’ feet.” Incredu- 
lous, I investigated and found a 
carton of shoe tree, for the feet of 
non-pigs. 

Turning aroud, I cried in panic, 
“Put that thing ‘right back in. its 
sheath!” Martin was _brandishin 
a bayonet, and the boys preceed 
to bring out their favorite relics. 
At the end of World War I, mo- 
ther brought back from France a 
spiked German helmet, an Amer- 
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ican helmet (fearsome- 
ly dented), a gas mask, canteen, 
and assorted medals and shell 
cases. While the boys paraded in 
helmets, I found, and left in bless- 
ed concealment, some garish re- 
ligious statues from our childish 
home altars. (Why set the litur- 
gical movement back two dec- 
ades?) 

There was a box of souvenirs 
and “free samples,” collected by 
dad at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
— of 1893, a high point of 

is youth. Tim held up a leather 
music case, and when we un-zi 
ped it, sure enough — Mary Eliza- 
beth’s harmony book and a couple 
of recital “pieces.” Her talent, alas, 
flowered no further than Jim’s 
bent for drawing, though we did 
discover a childish crayon sketch 
of Pope Pius XII, readily recogniz- 
able, although Jim had given up 
when he came to the features. 

Looking at the shelves and 


shelves of old books and maga- 
zines, I recalled the frequent la- 
ment of Florence, family friend 
and housekeeper for 26 years: 
“Some day, that whole third floor 
is just going to sink right through!” 

There are sets of books, . like 
the bound transactions of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 1901-29. And _ child- 
hood favorites, like The Wonder- 
ful City of Tokyo. That belonged 
to dad, and I used to be entranc- 
ed with it, not guessing what 
Tokyo would come to mean. I 
took it down and looked at the 
title page. Published in 1883. 

Idly, I picked up a magazine. 
Time, for January S 1942. On the 
cover, the Man of the Year. (F.D. 
R., who else?) At this point, lest 
we never get out of that fascinat- 
ing attic, I fled, still wondering 
what ever became of my ukelele 
which, incidentally, I never learn- 
ed to play. 
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Cary GRANT’s precocious young son, seven-year-old Charles 
Herbert, is quite a comedian in his own right. Here is his version 


of The Three Bears: 


“Papa Bear, mad as anything, came stomping into the kitchen, 
growling, ‘Somebody stole my porridge!’ 

“Right behind him was Baby Bear, crying his little eyes out. 
Somebody stole my porridge, too!’ 

“Finally Mama Bear come down the stairs, tying on her apron, 


and looking very disgusted. 


“ *Yackity-yak, yackity-yak,’ she scolded. ‘I haven’t even made - 
the porridge yet.’” — Margaret McCarthy in The Apostle. 
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A prisoner—a former delin- 

quent—tells why some of his 

fellow convicts got in trouble 
with the law 


Way 
Do THEY 
G0 WRONG? 


Condensed from The Marian 


Bob Jelinek 


Sp ERHAPS YOURE aware of 
the nation’s present crime 
rate—higher than ever before. And 
maybe you know that most of 
those crimes are committed by 
youths between the ages of 15 and 
22, that our prisons are steadily 
filling with younger men. This 
subject concerns me because I am 
a prisoner—a former delinquent. 
Like millions of others, you're 


probably asking: Why do delin- 


quent juveniles attack older peo- 
ple? Why do they wage gang 
wars and become maliciously de- 
structive? And why do they de- 


liberately wade into a sea of law- - 


lessness — obviously unconcerned 
about consequences? I can answer 
some of those questions, as can 
any thinking convict. 

Like any human being, a delin- 
quent is spurred by motives. Two 
important factors to be considered 
are love and understanding in the 
home. Deprived of these, a feel- 
ing of insecurity develops and a 
child may seek to satisfy a crav- 
ing need for attention through acts 
of vandalism. 

The case of Jimmy H— is an 
example of neglect and how it can 
affect behavior. 

Jimmy’s father was a salesman 
who travelled a lot and saw little 
of his son. Jimmy’s mother spent 
most of her time at society meet- 
ings or away from home for other 
reasons. The youth’s home _ be- 
came unbearably lonely, and havy- 
ing no brothers or sisters, he 
sought companionship elsewhere. 

Jimmy’s companions turned out 
to be a group of teen-agers with 
the same problem—all were neg- 
lected. Before long the rejected 
“gang” ran the streets at will — 
doing considerable damage to pri- 
vate property. Jimmy’s first 
“brush” with the law came when 
he accepted a dare and threw a 
rock through a school window. 
His mother came to the rescue, 


payed for damages, and repri- 
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manded the youth. But she con- 
tinued to show indifference, and 
— continued to follow a de- 
inquent trail. 

At first it was little things like 
fist fighting, letting air out of tires, 
and stealing bicycles. And when- 
ever Jimmy was caught, his moth- 
er always came to his aid with 
payments. But she still failed to 
take an interest in her son’s activi- 
ties, The outcome was inevitable. 
Jimmy, along with two compan- 
ions, held up a filling station at- 
tendant and were caught. Money 
and pleas couldn't help Jimmy 
then. At the age of 14 he was 
sent to an industrial school for 
boys. What Jimmy learned there 
apparently caused other sentences 
to follow. 

Today, at 23, Jimmy is serving 
a 10 year prison term for safe 
cracking. 

Jimmy’s case isn’t unusual. Our 
prisons are filled with the pro- 
ducts of broken homes, willful 
neglect, or those who were ruled 
with an iron hand. 

_ The case of Vic F—— is an ex- 
ample of what happens when dis- 
cipline is too strict in the home. 

Vic’s father was an extremely 
self righteous man who ruled with 
an iron hand—beating the boy for 
almost anything that didn’t meet 
with his approval. 

Vic’s resentment grew after each 
of those beatings, and perhaps he 
even hated his father then. But 
his father believed in what he felt 
he had to do, explaining: “That’s 


the way my old man taught me.” 

Vic was afraid of those beatings 
and while he was around home, 
he did what he was told. But as 
soon as he was away from home, 
he immediately took his resent- 
ment out on others. He fought 
almost daily with playmates with 
whom he couldn’t seem to get 
along. Whenever a group of teen- 
agers got together, Vic was the 
first to accept a dare. It was a 
way to gain attention and Vic took 
full advantage of opportunity. 
But he accepted one too many 
dares. 

He and several companions at- 
tacked an elderly man, causing 
him to be hospitalized. An officer 
chose that particular moment to 
round a corner and recognized the 
assailants. Two of the boys were 
tried and sent to a juvenile home. 
Vie was one of them. 

Today, 22-year-old Vic is serv- 
ing a 15 year prison sentence for 
burglary. 

But not all cases are like Vic’s. 
If there is such a thing as an ex- 
ceptional case, it would probably 
be that of Charlie Cornwell. 

Charlie came from a_ broken 
home. His mother passed away 
when he was three, and his father, 
who was employed in Kansas, 
found no time to look after the 
youth. So Charlie was sent to live 
with his grandmother in Iowa, 
where he grew up on the farm — 
tied to his grandmother’s apron 
strings. 

Charlie’s grandmother loved 
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him like a son. Being alone, she 
ee and spoiled the lad—letting 

im have things his way most of 
the time. Perhaps that had some- 
thing to do with the tragedy that 
occurred on that cold December 
day in 1923. 

Charlie and a_ nine-year-old 
companion were playing near the 
river that day. Each had some- 
thing the other wanted—a purse 
and a_ cigarette case—so_ they 
agreed to exchange. Later, Jimmy 
was dissatisfied and an argument 
developed. But Charlie stubborn- 
ly refused to surrender his prize 
possession and the fight started. 

Jimmy, the smaller of the two, 
picked up a stick. Before he could 
use the weapon, Charlie wrested it 
away and struck Jimmy on the 
head. Jimmy slumped to the 
ground and lay still. 

At first, Charlie thought the boy 
was unconscious. But when his 
attempts failed to revive Jimmy, 
he became frightened and ran 
home. Later he returned to the 
river expecting to find Jimmy 
gone. But Jimmy still lay there, 
and Charlie again ran away terri- 
fied. This time he confessed to 
his. grandmother. 

‘Charlie was arrested. And on 
March 31, 1924—at the age of 13 
—he became one of the youngest 
persons ever to stand trial on a 
second degree murder charge. He 
received the maximum penalty — 
life imprisonment. 

Today, Charlie is still serving 
that sentence. 


Charlie’s case may be an excep- 
tion, but nevertheless, he came 
from a broken home. And like 
thousands of other convicts Char- 
lie was deprived of parents. Like 
thousands of delinquents today, 
he was deprived of love and un- 
derstanding from parents. And 
every understanding parent knows. 
how essential these things are to 
balance the scales of normalcy in 
the early developing stages of any: 
child. 

But equally important is proper 

idance, and teaching a_ child 

asic religion and morality. A 

child will follow the example of 
parents, and if the example is 
good, parents win the respect 
and admiration of their children; 
And at the same time, they are 
able to influence their children— 
to teach them the true value of 
spiritual things in life. A true 
concept of moral and _ religious. 
principles can keep a child on the 
right track—and. out of jail. __. 

Of the thousands of men who: 
go to prison every year, it is in- 
teresting to note that a very small 
percentage of them have had pre- 
vious religious training. And that 
may be one of the reasons why, 
many officials believe that religi- 
ous training in the home may pre- 
vent a boy from going wrong later 
in life. 

It might be a good idea to bear 
this in mind. Then perhaps your 
child’s future will be secure—and 
he may never experience the lone- 


liness and despair of prison life, 
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PREVIEW 
of the MARCH issue 


“For every adoptable child, there are an estimated 15 coup- 
les waiting. But the potential foster child has no one wait- 
ing. He is the one who waits, and often in vain.” is is 
a quote from the article “Wanted —and Vitally Needed — 


| More Foster Parents,” which will appear in our next issue. 


The article tells more than just how much foster parents 
are needed, however. It introduces you to the — y fam- 
ily who have cared for 10 foster children in addition to 
their own children. They show what it is like to be foster 


parents. 


In Valejo, California, there is a certain 17-room house 

owned (or at least inhabited) = Wyman Riley, the editor 

of the local newspaper, his wife, and their seven children. re | 
this house, says Mrs. Riley, was the biggest financial error they 

ever make. She tells re why, as she describes the house room 

room, in our March issue. However, she also tells you why 


house is “Not for Sale.” 


Also next month you will find articles comprising our an- 
nual Vocation Issue. “Seminarian in the Family,” for example, 
gives some practical hints on how to treat your family’s priest- 
to-be. “God Can’t Have Her!” is the true story of what happened 
when a mother actually said that about her daughter. 


But Vocations don’t apply only to the religious life. Next 
month you can read why your wedding day is actually an en- 
trance into a life of sanctity in “Marriage: Vocation to Sanctity”; 
and see why laymen are so badly needed as missionaries in “Lay- 
men as Missionaries.” This latter could be a vocation for any- 
body, married or single. And we’re not talking about substitute 
missioners either. Lay people are needed in the missions to ful- 


fill a job only they can do. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. 
A Pioneer in the Catholic Press 


The growth of the Catholic Press in the United States will always have 
as one of its main benefactors the founder of Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. 
the late and beloved Archbishop John Francis Noll. This dedicated 
man spent almost his entire life bringing to American Catholics the 
finest in instructive, entertaining and devotional reading. 


Archbishop Noll was the pastor of a small church in Indiana when he 
started his publishing career in 1908 with a magazine named The 
Parish Monthly. The name and size of this magazine were later 
changed and it now bears the title of The Family Digest. The contents 
of the early copies of The Parish Monthly contained instructional ma- 
terial on the teachings of our Faith coupled with local parish news; 
the contents of today’s Family Digest brings the finest in family en- 
tertainment reading via reprints from other publications and articles 
prepared exclusively for this magazine. 


This energetic priest in 1912 then turned his attention to the malicious 
slander that was being spread throughout the nation by violenly anti- 
Catholic publications as typified by The Menace. Father Noll felt 
that he had a formula which would eventually lead to the down-fall of 
these bigoted publishers. His plan was to publish a weekly paper, 
Our Sunday Visitor, which would silence the unfounded charges by 
the enemies of the Church by refuting the misinformation these papers 

ublished on Catholicism, and by more fully instructing Catholics in 
the truths of their religion. Our Sunday Visitor was a two-fold suc- 
cess; the last of the larger anti-Catholic periodicals ceased publication 
in less than 10 years after the first issues of Our Sunday Visitor were 
distributed and Our Sunday Visitor grew rapidly in readership. Our 
Sunday Visitor is today America’s most widely read Catholic weekly 
publication. 


Another of Archbishop Noll’s achievements was the founding of a 
monthly magazine written exclusively for the priests of our country. 
This magazine was originally called The Acolyte but the name has 
been changed to The Priest. This magazine is today being read by 
more than 11,000 members of the clergy and hierarchy each month. 


Archbishop Noll was also a pioneer in the distribution of pamphlets 
which proved ay useful in the dissemination of information to 
non-Catholics and for further instruction on Church teaching and de- 
votion for Catholics. Incidentally, the collection envelopes which are 
used by almost all of the parishes in the United States today were 
started by Archbishop Noll in his own parish more than 40 years ago. 
Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. was the first Catholic firm in this field and 
is today the largest producer of church collection envelopes in Cath- 
olie parishes. 


Our Sunday Visitor was incorporated by Archbishop Noll as a non- 
profit organization in 1917. Any money realized on the publications 
and services of Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. is used solely for various 
recognized religious, charitable and educational causes. 


The Catholic Press each year shows new gains in readership. Catholics 
throughout the United States are today better informed than ever 
before because of the unselfish dedication and zeal of men such as 
Archbishop Noll. The Catholic Press can achieve even greater heights 
of usefulness in the future . . . with your active support. 


